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Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia on a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
~ from 29 days to 72 days through 

urope and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Lt countries. iInciudes me 
Theatres, Resorts, usiness, National Parks, 

Tour Agencies, .Summer Cam Earning Free Tri 

to Europe, Work Ca’ industries, Overseas Soy 
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you can pic 
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U.S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fas- 
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5, ‘essors, and administrators. NO om 
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has helped 1000's of educators oe earn more and 

. Are you migsing. af opportunities? Don't 

. Write today for REE information about the 

" discount service, part-time work, writing 

uunities, graduate awards, and summer jobs. 


(CD 2 issues $2.00 (] Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 


A YEARLY SysneminTiCN ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
Fre sve Tick and send for yours now. 
Soere on may ee bonnie separately. 


O SPECIAL FOREIGN ISSUE $2.00 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SOc 

CO WRITING A COVERING LETTER SOc 

O SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25c¢ 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200-$10.000, Over 1200 awards for teach- 
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Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
money back guarantee 


OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Opinions Differ 

“Harp Education” [October jour- 
NAL] was a wonderful article. Charles 
Spiegler expresses something of price- 
less value to teachers. 

—H. H. MILLER, sixth-grade teacher, 
Burleson Elementary School, Odessa, 
Texas. 


I AGREE with Mr. Spiegler, for an 
individual who cannot think for him- 
self and decide on the basic human 
values will seek satisfaction in the raw, 
uncivilized methods that we see em- 
ployed around us every day. 

—T. A. THURMOND, head of mathe- 
matics, Elm City Graded School, Elm 
City, North Carolina. 


PERHAPS Charles Spiegler has lost 
sight of the fact that without ample 
knowledge of basics, we would all be 
lost in a jumbled mass of blinking 
computers. We need to be more than 
mechanical socialites. We need to be 
analytically intelligent, and this end 
can be best realized through the dis- 
cipline of drill. 

—WILLIAM sR. 
Iowa. 


BRADLEY, Danbury, 


Mk. SPIEGLER’s is an excellent article! 

Came Sputnik, and we suddenly dis- 
covered that abroad in this great land 
of ours were thousands of people who 
never did believe in the democratic 
way of education. “Train the best and 
shoot the rest” became the battle cry 
of these frantic intellectual fascists. 

The education which reaches down 
to the lowest as well as the highest, 
which stimulates each child-to achieve 
to the utmost of his ability is the 
hard kind. Let’s not talk about sec- 
ond class citizens where education is 
concerned. 

—GEORGE H. HOLMES, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


GranTepD that defining the “should 
be” of hard education was not his in- 
tention, Spiegler seems to think clearly 
on the issue, and I’d like to read a 
follow-up article in which he would 


develop his concept of the 
hard education. 

—HAROLD S. ANDERSON, head of edu- 
cation, Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, South Dakota. 


“good” 


Cracked or Creative? 


Tue October JouRNAL cover is 
rather awful—not a bit like an autumn 
day in Martha’s Vineyard. It looks 
more like a crazy Indian. 

—ELAINE STEVENS, Oak Bluffs, 
sachusetts. 


Mas- 


I wisH to commend your taste in 
selecting the cover design for the 
October JouRNAL. Original art work is 
far more interesting than photographs. 
Let’s have all our seasons illustrated 
by artist Marilyn Smith. 

—GEORGE B. SPARR, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


The Slow Learner 


Your special feature in the October 
JourNAL should prove an invaluable 
guide for our future efforts to provide 
a more realistic program for slow 
learners. 

—EDWARD G. HUNT, assistant princi- 
pal, Samuel Gorton Junior High 
School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 


THE time has come to salvage as 
many so-called “slow learners” as we 
can and not just classify them and 
assume that IQ and mental age de- 
termines their academic potential. 

—EARL A. TAYLOR, director, Reading 
and Study Skills Center, Inc., New 
York. 


THE slow learners . . . some of the 
sincerest, hardest working junior high- 
school students I have encountered. 

—HILDEGARD HILL, Garrison. Junior 
High School, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, 


(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1960 NEA convention: June 26-July 1, 
Los Angeles. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 49-61. 

NEA departments: Handbook, pages 111- 
154. 

NEA _ divisions, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 66-110. 


World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 292-294. 


Hand- 
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NEWS and TREN DS_ — 


Professionalization 


& To recommend to local, state, and national groups 
“programs of action that will move directly toward 
the complete professionalization of teaching” is the 
purpose of a new project sponsored by NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education Pro- 
fessional Standards. The project is keyed to the theme, 
“New Horizons in Teacher Education and Protessional 
Standards.” Funds for the project have been allocated 
by NEA. 


and 


Steering panel for the project includes: Wendell C. 
\llen, director of teacher education and certification, 
State Board of Education, Olympia, Washington; John 
R. Emens, president, Ball State Teachers College. 
\funcie, Indiana; Charles E. Hamilton, executive for 
teacher education, California ‘Teachers Association, 
Burlingame; Ruth A. Stout, 1958-59 NEA president, 
and director of field programs, Kansas State “Teachers 
\ssociation; Florence B. Stratemever, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: G. D. Robbins, dean of education, Moorhead 
State (Minnesota) College, and chairman, NCTEPS: 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretarv, NCTEPS: and 
Margaret Lindsey, on leave from her position as pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, project director. 


Teacher Education 


&> The new Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education, formed to promote the aims of teacher 
education, held its first meeting October 20-21 at NEA 
headquarters, Washington, D.C. Sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, the new organization includes charter 
groups: Association for Student Teaching, National 
Association for Business Teacher Education, National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association, Associa- 
tion for Field Services in Teacher Education, Philos- 
ophy of Education Society, and the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. 


these 


Report on University Faculty Shortage 


& What are the colleges and universities doing about 
the shortage of teachers? Some answers to this ques- 
tion are given in the U.S. Office of Education’s re- 
cently published report, College and University Fac- 
ulties: Recent Personnel and Instructional Practices. 
Its findings are based on responses to a questionnaire 
sent last year to the presidents of U.S. institutions of 
higher learning. Replies were received from 1610 in- 
stitutions (83°, of the total) enrolling 94.7% of the 
country’s students. 
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Increased faculty salaries are the major consequence 
of the shortage. An upward trend of at least 5°, a 
year during the 1954-58 period was reported by 84.5°% 
of the institutions. Fringe benefits are 
increased. 


also beine 


On the 
tutions reported that shortages have caused them not 


recruitment problem, one-third of ail insti- 


only to step up their use of retired professors and per- 
sons retired from business. industry, the military, and 
government, but, in addition, to employ more part- 
time teachers whose principal source of income 1s 
from other occupations. Some 655 institutions (42°%) 
reported that they employed new faculty members 
“less qualified than formerly for the positions oc- 


cupied.” 


Over 58°. of the institutions reported that as a means 
of dealing with the teacher had 
inated duplicating and overlapping courses. 


clim- 
More 
than one in five colleges have also reduced the num- 


shortage they 


ber of “sub-collegiate” courses—studies which should 


have been completed in high school. 


Only 85 institutions (5.8°,) reported that they have 
television classes; of these, 20 institutions (1.4°)) use 
TV because of facultv shortages. 


More Master’s Degrees in Engineering 


& The marked rise of 16°; 
degrees awarded in engineering during the 1958-59 
é 11é ( 
the preceding vear, has exceeded the most advanced 


Edu- 


in the number of master’s 


academic year, as compared with an increase 
estimates, according to U.S. Commissioner of 
cation Lawrence G. Derthick. 


Total number of master’s degrees awarded in 1958-59, 
according to virtually complete returns, is 6761 com- 
pared with 5788 in 1957-58 and 4177 during the 
1955-54 academic vear. Total number of engineering 
degrees conferred in the United States in 1958-59 was 
45,636, or 9°° more than the 41.767 recorded in 1957- 
58 and 69°) higher than the 27.003 in 1953-54. 


Foreign-Language Teaching Under NDEA 


& A 12-member national advisory committee has 
been named by U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Derthick to assist the Office of Education in the ex- 
tension improvement of modern foreign-lan- 
guage instruction in American schools and colleges. 


and 


Specific concern of the committee will be the Language 
Development Program authorized by Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. The four major 


3 





provisions of the program are for: institutes tor cle- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers of modern 
foreign languages: language and area centers for im- 
provement of instruction in languages not commonly 
taught in the United States; modern foreign-language 
fellowships and research to determine how foreign 
languages may be taught more effectively; and the 
development of specialized instructional materials. 


Congress appropriated $10.5 million for the current 
fiscal year to carry out the four major provisions of the 
Language Development Program. With the $5 million 
appropriated for the program for the last fiscal year, 
the Office of Education set up or provided for 12 
summer institutes and four more institutes for opera- 
tion during 1959-60, granted 171 language fellow- 
ships, contracted for 19 language and area centers in 
colleges and universities, and concluded 20 research 
contracts. 


Russian Language Gains Popularity 


Pm Russian is now being taught in approximately 420 
U.S. high schools, according to Fan Parker, director 
of the National Information Center on the Status of 
Russian in Secondary Schools, at Brooklyn College. 
This figure has increased during the past two years 
from “practically nothing” in 1957, according to Dr. 
Parker, whose tabulation tor the period September 
1958 to May 1959 showed a total of 315. 


Diploma Mills 


& Mail-order degrees are being issued by approxi- 
mately 200 bogus diploma mills scattered throughout 


37 states, announced the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


The National Committee on Fraudulent Schools and 
Colleges of the Association for Higher Education, an 
NEA department, initiated a nationwide probe in 
1949 which revealed chaotic conditions in state reeula- 
tions governing the chartering, licensing, and super- 
vision of schools and colleges. In 1957 AHE asked the 
American Council on Education to take over leader- 
ship of the project. .\s the complete picture emerged, 
it was found that diploma-mill operators are doing 
business at a rate of approximately $75 million a vear. 


Recommendations of the ACE’s project report, Amert- 
can Degree Mills, by Robert H. Reid, include passage 
ot uniform legislation on both state and federal levels 
setting minimum standards for licensing and op- 
eration of all institutions of higher education. 


Teachers for the U.S. Armed Forces 


> The Defense Advisory Committee on Women in 
the Services, Department of Defense, in a new publi- 


cation entitled kor You: An Officer's Career, calls at- 
tention to teaching or allied educational activities as 
one of an increasing number of career fields open to 
women in the U.S. Armed Forces. Persistent emphasis 
placed on education and _ self-improvement in the 
armed services, it reports, is rapidly accelerating the 
need for teachers. 


High-School Dropouts 


> Better school guidance programs and a_ broader 
school curriculum might be important factors in 
solving the serious problem of high-school dropouts, 
according to a recent study made by the NEA Re- 
search Division and NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers. The study indicates that in many cases 
today’s dropout may be expected to develop as a 
citizen who is ill-equipped to meet the economic, 
social, and political problems of his day. 


First large-scale school exodus, according to the study, 
occurs between the ninth grade and the tenth grade, 
when many pupils are making the transition between 
junior and senior high school. Most other research 
studies made in individual areas show the largest 
exodus occurring in the tenth grade. Pupils who drop 
out from the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades most 
often do so for reasons closely related to their school 
experiences, such as grade retardation, academic difh- 
culties, and failure to participate in student activities. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Theo |. Norby of Rafael, California, has 
been appointed new commissioner of education of 
Alaska. At the time of his appointment by Governor 
William A. Egan of Alaska, Dr. Norby was assistant 
superintendent of the Marin County (California) 
school system. 


San 


> Archibald B. Shaw, superintendent of schools in 
Scarsdale, New York, for 10 years, will succeed Walter 
I). Cocking when he retires next month as editor with 
the American School Publishing Company. Dr. Shaw 
will be editor of American School and University and 
Overview, a new magazine coming out in January 
that combines two present publications, School Execu- 
tive and Educational Business. 


me J. Lloyd Trump, director of the NASSP special 
study on the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, is now an associate secretary of NEA’s Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


> After 26 years the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards has a new name. It will be called 
the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. 
Its 1960 edition of Evaluative Criteria will be avail- 
able next July. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 2) 


The Answer Is Yes 


AN important part of our career 
guidance service is the reprinting of 
articles containing data of career 
significance to high-school students. 
We would appreciate it very much if 
we might reprint “I Love Teaching 
Children,” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 

—R. M. HANDVILLE, editor, 
Publications, Largo, Florida. 


Career 


@ School administrators and teach- 
ers frequently request permission to 
reprint articles or parts of articles for 
distribution :to their staff members or 
students. We are happy to grant per- 
mission for reprinting as long as a 
credit line is given both to the author 
and to the JOURNAL. 


Salute to an Anthropologist 


UnuikE the ridiculous articles on 
education from people who know 
nothing about it and the equally 
distressing defenses which make it 
appear as though all problems are 
under control, Margaret Mead’s “A 
Redefinition of Education” [October 
JOURNAL] really proposes a base upon 
which planning could be done for 
vital improvements. 

—BERTRAND W. HAYWARD, president, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

(Continued on page 63) 


Teacher-Politician 


A. T. Netson, of Grantsburg, Wis- 
consin, is active in both the educa- 
tion profession and in county poli- 
tics. 

He has been a member of the Bur- 
nett County (Wis- 
consin) Board of 
Supervisors for 
14 years and is 
currently in_ his 
second year as 
vice-chairman. 

For 21 years 

Mr. Nelson has 

been supervising 

principal in 

Grantsburg Inte- 

grated Schools and has demonstrated 

professional leadership as a member 

of the executive committee of the 

Wisconsin Education Association. He 

also served as second vice-president 
of WEA in the years 1943-44. 

—AMIL W. ZELLMER, locals consult- 
ant, Wisconsin Education Association, 
Madison. 


LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately ~4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy_____ 
bineisinlidectstaciaminsamnsiite JO -ON0-9IOF10 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
—_______first month_______.. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that 1 can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

1 cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


——Please send me further information. 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CRIT ~ceceemsnsiiititaitai a aD miaditeact 
STATE. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 














Painting with icing and on real cookies! ! 
Here's project so novel and timely, 
you'll find class delighted and 
excited over it. Can be eaten after 
holiday cantata or taken home. 
All love these 








‘You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 

use ‘‘store-bought”’ ones. For decorating 
all you need is icing (white, tinted, 
chocolate); a few small candies; 
and, for Santa's beard 

use a little 

shredded coconut. 













































































































































of Wrigley’s 






































These designs were all ‘‘painted"’ on with sugar icing. 


Phristmas 


. What with winding up 
school for the holidays and 


























DECORATING COOKIES, 
Ideas for designs shown above 


Buy or bake 48 plain cookies. 
1—Mix pasty icing with 6 
cups sifted powdered sugar, 
8 to 9 Tbs. hot water. Divide 
into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
Mix one with 1 sq. bitter 
chocolate, melted. With food 
coloring, tint rest red, pink, 
n. 2—Coat top of cook- 
les white, pink, chocolate. 
3—When dry, with small 
stiff brush, paint on icin 
designs. a with tooth 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard. 





all the busy days 


of Christmas vacation, remember 
the lively flavor and smooth chewing 
Gum help give 

you a little lift. Aids digestion, too. 

















C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 
























TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


The Mentally Retarded 


The following 16mm motion pic- 
tures selected by Carolyn Guss, In- 
diana University, are representative of 
materials available on the subject of 
selecting materials and designing ex- 
periences which will be effective in 
the development of mentally retarded 
children. Numbers in parentheses re- 
fer to producer-distributors listed be- 
low, who will provide additional de- 
tails on these and similar materials. 

Broken Dream. 22 min. sd. b&w. 
Deals with the adjustment of a young 
couple to their mentally retarded 
child. Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (4) 

A Class for Tommy. 21 min. sd. 
b&w. Story of the establishment of an 
experimental class for mentally re- 
tarded children and the determina- 
tion of the purposes of the program. 
College, adult. (2) 

Education of Exceptional Children. 
22 min. sd. b&w. Illustrates teaching 
methods for handicapped and retarded 
children. College, adult. (5) 

Give Them a Chance. 12 min. sd. 
b&w. Shows characteristics, activities, 
and teaching techniques in a special- 
education class. College, adult. (8) 

Haven of Refuge. 33 min. sd. color. 
Deals with problems and education of 
mentally retarded children in the 
Bethesda Lutheran Home. Adult. (3) 

No Less Precious. 14 min. sd. b&w. 
Indicates some ways of providing ac- 
tivities for mentally retarded: children. 
Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (1) 

One Small Candle. 22 min. sd. 
color. Describes clinical procedures, 
examinations, and guidance functions 
in the education of severely handi- 
capped and retarded children. College, 
adult. (7) 

Tuesday's Child. 14 min. sd. b&w. 
A dramatization of the problem of a 
mentally retarded little girl and the 
roles of parents and doctors in dealing 
with mentally retarded children. Col- 
lege, adult. (6) 

Producers or Distributors. (1) As- 
sociation Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (2) Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (3) Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Box 296, Watertown, Wis. (4) 
Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott Rd., 
East Lansing, Mich. (5) Visual Aids 
Service, University of Illinois, Division 
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of University Extension, Champaign, 
Ill. (6) National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, 99 University PI., 
New York 3. (7) Orchard School, Sko- 
kie, Ill. (8) Audio-Visual Aids Library, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


From A to Zed. 


Aw illustration of President Eshel- 
man's theme for the year—“A United 
Profession Enhances Quality in Edu- 
cation”—will be the 1960 edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
rhis publication will be the third ef- 
fort of the American Education Re- 
search Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, to summarize the most signifi- 
cant research dealing with many 
phases of education. 

About five years have gone into 
planning this volume, but much of 
the writing and editing of what will 
be some 1500 printed pages has been 
done in the past two years. 

This achievement has required un- 
usual professional spirit and unity. 
For a decade, AERA officers had been 
conserving and investing the royalties 
from the 1950 edition. Their accumu- 
lated funds were matched by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The University of Wis- 
consin provided office space and equip- 
ment and, even more important, made 
it possible for the editor, faculty mem- 
bers, and graduate students to carry 
the major load of planning, advising, 
and editing. The 215 authors involved 
served without fee. 

The outstanding leader in estab- 
lishing the AERA series of research 
encyclopedias was Walter S. Monroe, 
distinguished professor of education 
emeritus of the University of Illinois, 
who brought together the resources of 
AERA and the Macmillan Company 
to produce the first edition in 1941. 
This volume was so well received that 
a new edition was published in 1950. 
Dr. Monroe was editor of both. 

The first two volumes were made 
possible by generous use of the re- 
sources of the University of Illinois, 
the quiet persistence of Dr. Monroe, 
and two $2500 “loans” from the mea- 
ger funds of AERA. 

Chester W. Harris, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, 
is editor of the 1960 edition, which 
may be ordered after January 2, 1960, 
from the Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York Il. The 
volume will sell for $25. # # 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Orover publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Let Your Greetings Help a Child. 
Leaflet shows colorful greeting cards 
designed by outstanding contemporary 
artists. Included in a wide variety are 
“Children and Birds,” “Fairy God- 
mother,” and ‘Fairy Tale Shepherd.” 
For full information, write to U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, Box 22, 
Church St. Station, New York 8. 

Children’s Posters. Series of 12 color 
posters, lithographed on heavy paper, 
2’ x 3’, and ready to hang, offers solu- 
tion to classroom decorating problems. 
Subjects appeal to various grade levels: 
Mother Goose, Fairy Tales, American 
Revolution, History of Ships, Winning 
the West, and others. Each poster $1. 
Children’s Posters, 217 §S. First St., 
Springfield, Il. 

Special Days and Weeks Which 
Schools Are Sometimes Requested To 
Observe. Research Memo 
Dates given are for the school year 
1959-60. 8p. Single copy free; not 
available in quantity. Order from NEA 
Research Div. 

Folk Music: A Selection of Folk 
Songs, Ballads, Dances, Instrumental 
Pieces, and Folk Tales of the United 
States and Latin America; Catalog of 
Phonograph Records. 1959. 25¢. Re- 
cording Laboratory, Music Div., Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

1960 Educational Motion Pictures 
Catalog. Listing 5784 titles of motion 
pictures, the catalog is designed to pro- 
vide individuals and organizations with 
a convenient and descriptive index to 
the 16mm films available from Indiana 
University. 664p. $1.50. Available 
upon request to Circulation Dept. of 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

As Others See Us. Rev. edit. of 
Health Conditions Affecting the Per- 
sonality of School Youth. To help 
young people adjust themselves to the 
realities of adult living. 1959. 33p. 25¢. 
Published by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the American Medical Assn. 


1959-12. . 


EUROPE 


HAWAII =: 


JUNE 18-AUG.1 $ Plus 
44 DAYS.....only 


HOWARD TOURS 


12th ANNUAL 
TAX DEDUCTIONS AVAILABLE 


Price includes: Roundtrip air travel from 
West Coast, Waikiki apartment-hotel resi- 
dence, and extensive itinerary of parties, 
dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, beach 
activities, and all necessary tour services. 
Steamship available at adjusted tour rate. 


ORIENT TOUR 
AVAILABLE ALSO 


Apply 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 
578 Grand Avenue + Oakland, Calif. 


“Fer the Young . 
of All Ages" 
27th Year 


aS Steamer 1398 
by Air from 
30-80 Frag 105, Departures. 11 itineraries. 
of independent. Fully inclusive 


EUROPE 24-80 Days from 688 
ORIENT 10-63 Days trom 3998 
AFRICA 25-67 days t. oe 
So.PACIFIC 30-63 Days tr. $ 
HOLY LAND 25-0 vars 1286 
So.AMER. 14-72 Days from $ 
HAWAM + - from H 

$18 Days trom $269 
“te Greater Value Anywhere” 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 


poh a ae ‘Everywhere’. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom $798. 


BWR oatancio wirace, 


WORLD TRAVEL Dept. £, California 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & WN. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 


Efficient, reli 
ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, ‘reliable 


ALBERT Fao 


direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Origine! Albert—Since 1885 Memt NATA 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Order from NEA or AMA, “. N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. | # K 


and copy of Hew Te Publish Yeur Book. 
comer passs Boons 


200 Vorick Sweet, New: York 14 
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on New US. Savings Bonds 


now in effect 


Now U.S. Savings Bonds are a better buy than ever in 


three important ways: 


@ All Series E and H Bonds bought since June 1, 
1959, now earn 33/4Q% interest when held to maturity. 


@ Older Bonds will also pay more—an extra 21%, 
from June 1 on, if you hold them te maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now carry an 
automatic extension privilege; they'll keep paying 
liberal interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 


Three big new dollar benefits that make it smart to buy 
new Bonds—and hang on to the ones you have! 


40 million Americans now own Bonds 


But a good return isn’t the only reason so many people 
buy Bonds. They’ ve discovered that there’s no easier, safer, 
more American way to save. 


and the Bonds you already own 


are better than ever, too! 


You can buy Bonds automatically, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work; you can buy them at your 
bank; your youngsters can even buy them at school, 
through the School Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Stamps. 


The U.S. Government guarantees that the cash value 
of your Bonds cannot drop; it can only grow. And if your 
Bonds should be lost, stolen, or destroyed, the Treasury 
will replace them free. 


Finally, every Bond you buy does a big job for America. 
Because today peace costs money—money for military 
strength and for science; and money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 


Your Bonds help provide this money—help America 
keep the peace. So, to build a brighter future for yourself 
and your family—and to protect it—save with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. They’re better than ever. 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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W. W. ESHELMAN 


Fd 


more nobly to the goodness of life, the grandeur of the hu- 

man spirit, and the dignity of human personality than per- 
haps at any other time of the year, may we pause in reverence 
and adoration at the impact made by the Master Teacher on 
human civilization. 


\° we approach Christmas, when the heart of man responds 


It is truly a time when children’s faces glow brighter, when 
man exhibits more kindness to others, and when the hearts of 
all are more nearly in tune with the harmony of creation. 


Therefore, as president of the National Education Association, 
I extend to all of you from Alaska to Puerto Rico and from 
Maine to Hawaii the season’s greetings and wish for you a joy- 
ous and merry Christmas. 


May we see beyond the tinsel and glitter the true character of 
Him whose birth we celebrate and may we exemplify it in lives 
of service to, and a love and respect for, our fellowman through- 
out the world. 


May the “Peace on Earth and Goodwill to Men” of Christmas 
linger on and extend throughout the years ahead. 


Merry Christmas and a Happier New Year. ae 


Dr. Eshelman, NEA president for 1959-60, and his wife, the former Mary 
Minnich, are both native Pennsylvanians. Their daughter, Donna Faye, 
is 10 years old and in the fifth grade, Dr. Eshelman is supervising prin- 
cipal, Upper Dublin School, Fort Washington, Pa. 













public school system should 
be extended to include the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years! 
The success of the public junior or 
community colleges in many states 
of our nation provides sufficient 
evidence to justify my emphatic 
answer. 

The many advantages of com- 
munity colleges far overshadow the 
arguments against them. Certainly, 
our country can afford this educa- 
tional growth: As long as the Amer- 
ican public continues to spend 
more money for such things as beer, 
liquor, tobacco, cosmetics, and 
horse racing than it does for educa- 
tion, it must be assumed that there 
is adequate income to provide for 
an extension of education. 


Y? I definitely believe the free 


Ler us look at some of the gains 
that would be made by adding more 
public junior colleges to the present 
educational setup: 

Pressures of increased post-high- 
school enrollment would be less- 
ened. To conserve valuable human 
resources, we must have buildings 
and equipment for the coming up- 
surge in college enrollments. The 
most economical way to do this is 
to establish public junior colleges. 

Higher education would become 
more democratic. The establish- 
ment of tuition-free community col- 
leges offers educational opportunity 
for many young people. Elimina- 
tion of travel and room costs and 
reduction in other expenses allow 
students to finance additional col- 
lege education that they would 
otherwise have to pass up. 

Vocational and technical train- 
ing would expand. The increasing 
tempo of change in technical em- 
ployment requires more education 





Dr. Price is chief, Bureau of Junior 
College Education, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 
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There’s an increasing need for 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS THROUGH GRADE 14 








OPINIONS 


for engineers’ 


aides, 
trained nurses, medical secretaries, 


surveyors, 


and for other semiprofessional 
workers. Public junior colleges can 
do this job. 

Human resources would be con- 
served. There are as many qualified 
young people who do not attend 
college today as those who do. With 
local free junior-college opportu- 
nities, most of these young people 
would go on to college. 

Junior colleges would become 
community-service centers. Im- 
proved educational programs for 
adults are a part of a good jun- 
ior-college organizaton. Evening 
courses leading to the Associate in 
Arts degree, as well as courses 
for upgrading employability, are 
needed. 

Local high schools would be up- 
graded. High-school students work 
harder and more purposefully when 
they realize that further education 
is available to them. 

Community colleges would serve 
as screening devices for four-year 
colleges. Selective admission to the 
four-year institutions and generous 
admission to junior colleges give 
every high-school graduate a chance 
to continue. On the average, junior- 
college graduates who have trans- 
ferred to four-year colleges do at 
least as well as students who started 
at the four-year institution. 


These advantages—and others— 
accrue only to junior colleges which 
are large enough and strong enough 
to carry on adequate programs. It 
would, of course, be folly for every 
small high school to add classes at 
a grade-13 and grade-14 level. 

The experience of states which 
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says HUGH G. PRICE 


have set up community colleges 
indicates a few principles for mak- 
ing these schools effective. For ex- 
ample, no state or community 
should establish free public junior 
colleges unless a survey has been 
made in advance. Also, in general, 
the state agency responsible for the 
public schools should be respon- 
sible for the junior colleges—the 
state should pay at least one-third 
of the cost of operation and one- 
half of the cost of facilities; the 
local district should handle the 
rest. 

The district should be large 
enough to guarantee an enrollment 
of not less than 300 full-time stu- 
dents. When needed, dormitory 
facilities should be established. 

A junior college should be sep- 
arate from the high school except 
for possible joint use of cafeteria, 
gym, auditorium, and _ athletic 
fields. Admission standards should 
allow any high-school graduate to 
enter, as well as any person over 18 
who can profit. © 

The junior college should be 
separate from supervision or con- 
trol by any system of higher educa- 
tion but should have accreditation 
from the state department of edu- 
cation and/or a regional accredit- 
ing association. — 

By building on these suggestions, 
many communities would be able 
to establish effective junior colleges 
to serve the purposes mentioned 
earlier. To me, the needs of our 
youth and nation call out for such 
institutions as a necessity of our 
civilization. + # 

> 


The Journal invites readers to 
send in comments, pro or con, on 
the desirability of extending our 
free public-school system through 
the fourteenth grade. Some of these 
comments may be used in “Our 
Readers Write” columns. 
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KATHRYN G. COOK 


WHAT COUNSELORS CAN AND CANNOT DO — 


economy have _ spotlighted 

guidance as a way of identify- 
ing and developing the talents of 
our youth. The national govern- 
ment is supporting improved and 
expanded guidance services 
through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. As counselors, we are 
heartened by this interest and con- 
cern. 

But somehow, in the _ public 
mind, the school counselor has 
come to be regarded as a sort of 
Miracle worker who can supply 
scholarships for the college-bound, 
a job for every student who needs 
one, and workers for every area of 
shortage. 

A sound philosophy of guidance 
supports our democratic belief in 
education based on the worth of 
the individual, his abilities, and 
his capacity for growth. The coun- 
selor’s primary objective is to give 
assistance and direction to the 
pupil. 


T's man-power needs of our 


Miss Cook is guidance supervisor for 
Arlington County (Virginia) Public 
Schools. 
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As the emphasis on testing, man- 
power needs, and college admis- 
sion increases, how can the coun- 
selor’s obligation to the pupil re- 
main the top priority? Is the public 
expecting too much of guidance 
counselors? 


Counsetors cannot perform 
miracles, but there are important 
services they can provide that are 
within the limits of honest and 
reasonable expectations. 

The counselor can be expected 
to identify talent, stimulate its 
growth, and assist students in edu- 
cational and vocational planning. 

John typified one of the many 
able students who ‘profited from 
the directive guidance of their 
counselors. A_ gifted ninth-grade 
boy with an IQ of 135, John was 
in accelerated-mathematics and 
general-science classes. His grades 
in English, social studies, and for- 
eign language were A’s and B’s. 

In planning his senior high- 
school program with the counselor, 
John told him that he had elected 
the business-education program, 


Carl Purcell Photo 


since he must secure a job after 
graduation from high school. 

In reviewing the scores on stand- 
ardized tests, however, John found 
that on the Differential Aptitude 
Tests he scored only at the 60th 
percentile on the clerical part of 
the test, while in mathematics and 
science he scored at the 99th per- 
centile, and at the 90th on the re- 
maining parts. 

Furthermore, it became clear 
that he had no real desire to do 
clerical work: In reply to the ques- 
tion, “What would you like to do?” 
John answered, “I'd like to be an 
engineer.” 

When ‘planning for college was 
mentioned, John stated that this 
was impossible since his parents 
were unable to afford this. At the 
close of the interview, John had 
received information about college 
scholarships, loan funds, and ways 
of financing a college education. 

He was given references to read 
on careers in engineering and sci- 
ence. He was advised to take the 
college-preparatory program and to 
include in his schedule additional 
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PLEASE NOTE 


Collectors of NEA dues and enrollment forms are urged to make 
transmittal through agreed-upon channels as early as possible 
to expedite service of the Journal to new members and to 
insure uninterrupted delivery to renewal members. 


advanced courses in mathematics 
and science. 

Strong emphasis was placed on 
the desirability of his getting a 
college education as a means of 
achieving personal satisfaction in 
a career and also in making a con- 
tribution to society worthy of his 
abilities. The counselor scheduled 
a conference with John’s parents 
to discuss the matter further, and 
will see that John receives con- 
sistent guidance for the next three 
years to assist him in achieving his 
desired goal of becoming an engi- 
neer. 


Orr culture has prided itself on 
the contributions made by indi- 
viduals of average ability. Such 
students must be counseled regard- 
ing college plans, employment, and 
post-high-school education. This 
group provides a reservoir of tal- 
ent for the technical jobs which re- 
quire one to two years of training 
beyond the high school. Counselors 
can provide a_ useful service to 
boys and girls by acquainting them 
with opportunities in this area and 
stimulating their interest in secur- 
ing the technical training that is 
needed. 

The pupil with limited academic 
ability also possesses qualifications 
that will enable him to perform 
a service necessary to our economy. 
Counselors have the same obliga- 
tion to identify and develop his 
aptitudes in order that he may se- 
cure an appropriate education. 
This training should enable him 
to secure employment and become 
a productive citizen. 

There are other services which 
a counselor can provide. Young 
people with learning or minor ad- 
justment problems should find in 
their counselor a sympathetic and 
skilled adviser who assists them in 
gaining a deeper insight into them- 
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selves and assessing their own po- 
tentialities. 

In addition, the counselor can 
be expected to acquaint young 
people with career opportunities 
and the man-power needs of our 
nation and to help them obtain 
employment. 

He can perform a service to 
teachers, pupils, and parents in 
clarifying the function of tests and 
in seeing that they are used prop- 
erly. 

He can exercise his influence in 
preventing pupils from _ being 
classified and put into classes solely 
on the basis of tests. : 


There are, however, many 
things guidance counselors cannot 
be expected to do. First, a counselor 
betrays his primary responsibility 
if he allows his service to be used 
to secure students to meet the man- 
power shortage without taking into 
account the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, his development, and _ his 
privilege to make choices, includ- 
ing a choice of a career. 

A counselor must see the needs 
of our total economy in proper 
perspective in order to convey to 
our youth the breadth of career 
opportunities. Given a good educa- 
tion with sound guidance, our 
young people should be able to 
make wise and realistic choices and 
provide the talent in all areas, in- 
cluding the critical shortages. 

A guidance counselor cannot 
treat severe emotional problems; 
he is taking a dangerous risk if he 
tries to do so. If he suspects such 
problems in a student, he should 
see that the person is referred to 
a competent clinician. Too often 
the counselor is the only person 
available to help the emotionally 
disturbed, but this situation is fair 
neither to the counselor nor to the 


pupil. 


The counselor cannot “choose” 
the right part-time job, the right 
employer, the right scholarship, or 
the right college for a pupil, nor 
is this his responsibility. Good 
counseling places the decision on 
the student, not the counselor. 

A counselor’s legitimate duties 
add up to a full-time job. If he 
were the superman the _ public 
sometimes believes him to be, he 
would be working an 80-hour week. 
Counselors cannot conduct employ- 
ment agencies, coach for college-en- 
trance exams, get scholarships for 
their pupils, run a family-service 
bureau, be truant officers, and coun- 
sel. 

High-quality counseling takes 
time. This means that there must 
be time for a student to discuss 
his plans with the counselor, to 
talk over his problems, to analyze 
his goals, to appraise himself in 
relation to his objective, and to 
formulate a plan for achieving his 
goal. Counseling should start in 
the elementary grades and con- 
tinue through a pupil’s schooling, 
and should be of such depth that 
the student’s horizon will be ex- 
panded personally, educationally, 
and vocationally. 


Tue guidance program will be 
effective only if it is a part of the 


educational program. The func- 
tions of the teacher, counselor, and 
administrator must be defined and 
there must be an understanding of 
the ways in which they work to- 
gether. 

While the counselor is expected 
to assume the leadership in evalu- 
ating his pupils, he needs the 
teacher’s assistance if a proper 
evaluation is to be done. The coun- 
selor utilizes the data in the cumu- 
lative record, analyzes the test re- 
sults, and includes the teacher's 
evaluation of the pupil’s achieve- 
ment and progress as a part of the 
evaluation. 

Guidance and counseling, as a 
vital part of todav’s education, 
must fulfill its role by focusing on 
the individual and ensuring that 
every effort is made to help each 
pupil reach his highest level of 


potentiality. + + 
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Improving the 


Young Child’s 


Speech 


BARBARA K. 


between the concept of speech 
therapy and speech improve- 
ment. 

Speech therapy refers to the di- 
agnosis and treatment of consistent 
deviations from the norm, as, for 
example, when a child always has 
his “wabbits wunning up _ the 
woad.” 

Speech improvement refers to 
the treatment of deviations within 
the range of the normal. These de- 
viations generally are inconsistent. 
The speech may have a slovenly or 
immature sound. 

Many teachers will consider the 
kindergartner or beginning first- 
grader who is having trouble pro- 


[Tbe is frequently confusion 


Mrs. Thompson is clinical supervisor 
and instructor, St. Louis University 
Speech Clinic, Missouri. 


THOMPSON 


sere 


nouncing the “I,” “r,” or 
sounds still within the norm for 
his age and level of maturity. This 
is the child whose needs may be 
met by additional experiences in 
listening, discriminating between 
sounds, and identifying sounds—a 
program within the framework of 
the classroom situation. 

But if this difficulty with the 
sounds has not been alleviated by 
second or third grade, most teach- 
ers will consider this child in need 
of remedial training and will refer 
him for speech therapy—a program 
carried out in smaller group units, 
possibly on an individual basis, by 
the speech therapist, apart from 
the regular classroom. 


Tae classroom teacher can be 
very effective in carrying out a 
speech improvement program, par- 
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ticularly if she possesses the inspira- 
tion, energy, and education neces- 
sary to devise a program which 
has clear-cut objectives, interesting 
techniques, and an appeal for 
young children. 

The first step is an analysis of the 
speech needs of the group. Many 
children simply have poor speech 
habits such as rapid or breathy 
speech or a voice that is too loud, 
too weak, nasal, husky, or offen- 
sively whiny. 

Others demonstrate slight or in- 
consistent defects in articulation, 
chronic mispronunciation of words, 
or unusual behavior that may in- 
dicate a hearing loss. 

Below are listed some objectives 
of speech improvement, together 
with some suggested techniques 
that may be helpful in reaching the 
objectives. Kindergarten, _first- 
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grade and second-grade teachers 
may choose those which are best 
adapted to the grade level or needs 
of their pupils. 


Developing the ability to speak 
so that all may hear and enjoy. A 
simple technique to use, particu- 
larly with the youngest children, is 
to have them call out their names 
so that others may hear. 

“About me” activities are also 
helpful early in the school year. 
The child may stand at his seat or 
come to the front of the room to 
tell something interesting about 
himself, his family, or his pets. 

Exciting poems or chanting 
games may be used to increase the 
voice intensity of the quiet child. 


Developing the ability to dis- 
criminate between sounds. Kinder- 
garten children can be introduced 
to listening techniques by having 
them see how many sounds they 
can identify while their eyes are 
closed: mechanical sounds, human 
sounds, animal sounds, and musi- 
cal sounds. 

A phonics program teaches chil- 
dren to discriminate between 
sounds. Rhyming games are both 
fun and helpful for first-graders. 
The teacher gives the initial stimu- 
lus, and.children try to find words 
that rhyme. She says “man”; they 
answer “can, fan, ran.” 

As children progress still further 
in the speech-improvement pro- 
gram, they will practice applying 
their skills with particular empha- 
sis on initial sounds. Poems are 
often good practice material, and 
the teacher can choose those which 
emphasize difficult sounds. 


Eliminating minor speech prob- 
lems. Such problems as lisping, in- 
distinct speech, careless use of 
words, or too soft or loud a voice 
usually respond to the practice a 
classroom teacher can provide her 
pupils. 

Creative play is useful with the 
very young child as it affords prac- 
tice on isolated sounds as well as 
the opportunity to improve gross 
muscle co-ordination. 

One example is the “fairy queen 
game.” One child, using a ruler as 
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a wand, moves about the room 
touching the children and turning 
them into clocks, crows, or tops. 
At her touch, the crows fly through 
the air crying “k, k, k”; the clocks 
swing their pendulums saying, “t, 
t, t’; and the tops spin around 
humming “m, m, m.” When the 
children are turned into something 
else, they immediately take on a 
new sound. 

First-graders often enjoy the tire 
game. One child is the tire going 
flat, saying “‘s, s, s,” as he slowly 
sinks to the floor. The class pumps 
him up saying, “s, s, s,” as they 
pump, and the “tire” slowly rises. 

Some children need help to de- 
velop skill in the use of their 
tongue, lips, or breath stream. The 
teacher may have the children con- 
struct pin wheels to be used in an 
exercise practicing breath control. 
First the children hold the pin 
wheels close to their faces, blowing 
gently. As they hold them further 
away, they must blow harder to 
make the pin wheels turn. All 
blowing is quiet blowing. 

To develop tongue control, chil- 
dren can practice making the watch 
sound, (t), using the tip of the 
tongue, then make the coughing 
sound, (k), and use the back of the 
tongue. Or they make the tongue 
move both ways, (t-k) and (k-t). 
The teacher can use a visual aid 
such as a clown with an open 
mouth and a tongue depressor 
painted red for a tongue. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to imitate the 
movements of the “tongue” as the 
teacher manipulates it. 


Developing the ability to partici- 
pate in class discussions and story- 
telling. Show-and-tell time in kin- 
dergarten is a good way to encour- 
age the child to speak in a group 
situation. Young children also en- 
joy making up stories to tell about 
pictures they draw. 

Later, pupils may be asked to 
tell one- or two-sentence stories 
about familiar experiences: going 
shopping with mother, bathing the 
dog, or operating an electric train. 


Developing self-expression and 
encouraging dramatization. Young 
children become more expressive 
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when they have learned to observe 
and imitate. Learning to follow 
changes in pitch, rate, expression, 
volume, rhythm—one of the basic 
objectives in music education at the 
kindergarten level—is also basic to 
speech and can be an effective tech- 
nique in teaching children to imi- 
tate. 

Older children may study the 
way in which our voices reflect our 
feelings. The teacher may ask them 
to imitate her when she says “Good 
morning,” “Don’t do that!” or 
“Watch out!’”’ Or the teacher may 
suggest an emotion or describe a 
situation of happiness, sadness, ex- 
citement, fear, and let the children 
give their own spontaneous reac- 
tions, selecting their own words 
and inflections. 

Creative dramatics is a highly 
useful tool to the teacher of the 
speech-improvement program. It 
co-ordinates the use of fine and 
gross muscles and is good for ear 
training and socialization. It is ad- 
ditionally useful because it allows 
the child emotional release. 

Dramatic play is an excellent op- 
portunity for the teacher to note 
carry-over; that is, whether the 
children are using the better speech 
which they would use in a formal, 
highly structured lesson, in a less 
formal, less structured situation. 

Playing a role gives a child addi- 
tional opportunities to practice 
“new voices”: He varies his rate, 
pitch, and inflection of speech as 
he would seldom do in ordinary 
situations. 


Tue activities listed serve only 
as suggestions for carrying out the 
objectives which have been out- 
lined. The detailed planning is 
left to the imagination and skill of 
the teacher using them. One of 
the objectives at all grade levels is 
to make speech improvement pleas- 
ant and fun for the students. Let's 
make it pleasant and fun for the 
teacher, too! Through this sharing 
of enjoyable experiences it is 
hoped that the teacher will come 
to a more satisfying concept of 
speech improvement and that the 
quality of oral communication of 
her students truly will be im- 


proved. . 





OR some 25 years now, there has 
been widespread experimenta- 
tion with newer types of re- 

ports. Reporting to parents has 
changed in many respects, mostly 
to the good. More information than 
percentage marks in the subjects is 
now commonly given in reports. 
Much effort is devoted to exchange 
of information and advice between 
parents and teachers. Many teach- 
ers try very hard to use the whole 
marking and reporting system as a 
means of helping their pupils to 
carry on self-appraisal and improve- 
ment. 

But have those who are zealous 
to improve reporting sometimes 
confused parents, pupils, and even 
some teachers? In trying to com- 
municate better with parents, are 
teachers sometimes making it more 
difficult for parents to understand 
later on when their children en- 
counter other reporting practices? 
Have some fine efforts to aid pupil 
progress made it more difficult for 
pupils to judge their progress? 

I would answer yes to these ques- 
tions, because some teachers and 
interested parents have frequently 
overlooked two relevant if un- 
fortunate facts: 

1. Differences in reporting prac- 
tices from level to level and school 
to school are not easily understood 
by pupils and their parents. 

2. Try as many teachers and par- 
ents may to guide learning for 
learning’s sake, there has been far 
more guidance of learning for the 
sake of grades and good reports. 

Perhaps further improvement in 
reporting would be aided by more 
common understanding of the logi- 
cal answers to three questions: 
Why report? What to report? How 
report? 


Why Report? 

Any boy or girl can tell us why 
schools send reports home: so that 
parents may know how their chil- 
dren are getting along in school. 

The newer practices have not re- 


Dr. Alexander is chairman, Department 
of Education, George Peabody ogg 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
president of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
an NEA department. 
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duced parents’ basic interest in 
their children’s progress. Indeed, 
informative reports may have whet- 
ted the interest of many mothers 
and fathers. Reporting systems that 
fail to convey to parents informa- 
tion they understand about their 
children’s progress (or, perhaps 
more factually, their class standing) 
invite trouble. 

Marks or grades have long been 
accepted reporting symbols. These 
marks found their way into school 
records as well as school reports, 
and so into college transcripts. 
From numerical marks or from 
point equivalents of letter marks, 
rank in class could be computed 
for high-school seniors and used by 
college-admission officials. 

Marks could also be reported to 
prospective employers. Thus, marks 
and reports became inextricably re- 
lated, and their purposes were 
somewhat broadened, especially at 
the secondary level, to include pre- 
diction of college success and even 
of success in a job. 

But the central purpose of in- 
forming parents about their chil- 
dren’s school progress, and even 
the related purposes of informing 
colleges and employers about pro- 
spective students and employees, 
has frequently been subordinated 
to other purposes: Marks could also 
be used to decide on promotion 
and graduation. 

Reports become the signposts of 
passing or failing. Although re- 
tardation has been drastically re- 
duced in the past half century, 
marks still separate pupils by 
achievement in those schools in 
which a pupil's previous record de- 
termines his assignment to homo- 
geneous groups or tracks. 

In recent years, school people, 
pressed by many needs for better 
public support of the schools, have 
awakened to the public-relations 
aspects of reporting. Here is one 
place, it was realized, where teach- 
ers and parents have a common in- 
terest and a reason for getting 
together. Therefore, reporting sys- 
tems have been geared in many 
communities to their potential for 
interpreting the school and _ its 
needs to parents. 

However, reports to parents were 
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and are so widely used by both 
parents and teachers as clubs over 
the heads of children as to make 
the report card—and school in gen- 
eral—hateful to many. Are today’s 
parents, whose own parents granted 
or withheld privileges on the basis 
of marks on the report card, likely 
to perceive their child’s report as a 
happy symbol of the parent-teacher 
partnership? 

Undoubtedly, one purpose of re- 
ports to parents has been to provide 
pupils with the incentive to do 
schoolwork that neither parent nor 
teacher knew how else to supply. 
However, indiscriminate clubbing 
through marks is known to have 
quite different results from those 
which well-meaning parents and 
teachers seek for children. 

Of these various and frequently 
conflicting purposes of reporting 
systems, two seem clear-cut and 
justifiable: 

1. Parents should have informa- 
tion about their children’s progress 
and standing in school. If this in- 
formation can be given in a way 
that promotes understanding of 
home and school, all the better. But 
the information needs to be suffici- 
ently factual, even if disappointing, 
so that the mother and father can 
use it to understand and help their 
child. Certainly such information 
at the high-school level should also 
be available to college-admission 
officials and prospective employers. 

2. Ultimately, it is even more 
important that boys and girls have 
the best information available in 
understandable form about their 
own progress. To understand them- 
selves, to capitalize on their strong 
points, and to remedy, if possible, 
their weaker ones, they need to 
know what these strengths and 
weaknesses are. Many types of eval- 
uative data are needed for this pur- 
pose in addition to a six- or twelve- 
weeks’ set of marks, but the accu- 
mulation and summary of facts at 
reporting time may be very useful 
in the pupil’s own plan for con- 
tinued, improved progress. 


What To Report? 


Differences of opinion and prac- 
tice about the purposes of report- 
ing seem almost minor as compared 


to those which exist about the con- 
tent of reports. Great variations oc- 
cur in the items on which informa- 
tion is reported and in the mark- 
ing symbols. These variations are 
both vertical, from level to level, 
and horizontal, from school to 
school at the same level. 

The educational philosophy in a 
school or system and especially in 
the classrooms concerned would be 
expected to control the nature of 
the instructional program and the 
content of the report. 

If achievement in subject matter 
is a central goal, the report card 
would report pupils’ standing in 
knowledge of subjects of the cur- 
riculum. If behavior according to 
stated criteria of growth and devel- 
opment is a goal, then a descrip- 
tion of relevant behavior would be 
reported. If progress in various 
work skills and habits is desired, 
then the report would indicate pu- 
pils’ status or progress in specific 
skills and habits. 

Since the instructional program 
typically serves more than one of 
these goals, the report may give a 
mark in the subjects and a check 
on various behavior traits and 
work habits. Sometimes, however, 
the philosophy is not clearly stated 
in the report or understood by 
either parent or teachers, and what 
the report is trying to report on 
is not really defined. 

The dominant philosophy re- 
lates also to the basis on which 
standing and progress are de- 
termined: 

Does an A, for example, mean 
that the pupil is doing top work 
with respect to his own potential 
or to the norm for the class? And 
if the latter, is the norm determined 
as an average of the distribution 
of marks in the class, or by the 
teacher’s expectation of some stand- 
ard of achievement, or by the 
norms of some standardized test? 
And does it describe the pupil’s 
present standing or his progress 
since some previous time? 

An A may mean any of these 
things in different communities, in 
different schools in the same com- 
munity, or perhaps even in differ- 
ent classrooms of the same school. 

Confusion arises, at least among 
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some pupils and parents, when the 
items and underlying philosophies 
vary from level to level. The tran- 
sition from elementary to second- 
ary schools in many communities 
includes introduction to the use of 
letter marks for achievement and 
perhaps elimination of reports on 
behavior characteristics and work 
habits. 

Even at the same level teachers 
may, and sometimes do, disregard 
in written forms the check lists or 
other spaces for reporting on items 
other than subject achievement. In 
oral reporting there may be even 
less uniformity in the items about 
which teachers and parents con- 
verse. 

Lack of parent understanding 
may be increased by varieties in 
the symbols used in written reports 
and records. Elementary schools 
may use S and U, and perhaps also 
an E (excellent) or O (outstand- 
ing) , or other symbols; and second- 
ary schools, the traditional A’s, B’s, 
and C’s. Or 1, 2, 3, 4 may replace 
A, B, C, D. 

Ability grouping introduces still 
another problem: Does an A in the 
low section mean the same as in the 
high? Indeed, can A’s be given in 
the low section? Actually, these are 
problems only if the report is 
focused on relative standing rather 
than individual progress. 

I am not alarmed by these varia- 
tions or even by the confusions 
they create for parents and pupils. 
Instead I see them as encouraging 
signs of genuine concern by Amer- 
ican teachers for finding better 
ways of reporting to parents in the 
interest of helping individual 
pupils. 

Although further experimenta- 
tion with what to report is critically 
needed, would it not be well mean- 
while, to stick to the two central 
purposes for reporting mentioned 
earlier? 

Should not the school faculty be 
certain, first, that parents under- 
stand what their children’s reports 
are intended to tell, and second, 
that the reports summarize data 
which pupils can use, and indeed 
have already used, in self-appraisal 
and improvement? If so, should not 
the report clearly distinguish be- 
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tween marks and comments related 
to present standing and those re- 
lated to recent progress, and also 
among goals such as subject-matter 
achievement, work habits, and be- 
havior traits? 


How Report? 


Where teachers are certain of the 
purposes of reporting and of what 
to report, the form of reporting 
seems to follow logically. Other 
articles in this feature show how 
careful studies of reporting by 
faculty groups help. Perhaps the 
great differences in reporting pro- 
cedures are created by varying de- 
grees of understanding by school 
faculties on the why and what of 
reports. School leaders might re- 
duce confusion as well as the range 
of practice by providing for more 
thorough study of the problem. 

Certainly our knowledge of com- 
munication methods brings into 
real question the use of written re- 
ports alone, especially when these 
consist of letter symbols and check 
marks only. Face-to-face communi- 
cation seems to be as effective in 


reporting to parents as in other 
matters. My belief—which has been 
strengthened by many comments 
from parents and others—is that the 
single most effective reporting 
medium is the teacher-parent con- 
ference. 

But whatever the method of re- 
porting, there is still the question 
of how to express that which is 
to be reported. Marks and checks 
are simple to write but hard to 
explain. 

The single hardest question to 
answer—and the one for which most 
parents would probably settle—is, 
“How is my child doing?” The com- 
plete record, plus samples of work, 
helps the teacher to explain John- 
ny’s progress but may still fail to 
answer this question. The teacher, 
therefore, needs to explain two 
things to parents: First, how 
Johnny is doing in relation to his 
potential, as best it can be estimated 
(and teachers estimate it very freely 
among themselves), and second, 
how he is doing in relation to the 
class norm. 

A satisfactory answer to the basic 
question in which parents are in- 
terested really means a two-way or 
duaé marking system. In the_ele- 
mentary school, this system may be 
fairly simple. It may be enough, 


“Pm saving my brains for real life.” 





for example, to explain that 
Johnny is doing as well as he is ex- 
pected to, although he is below the 
class average in arithmetic. But in 
the secondary school, marks are 
generally needed, and Johnny's 
status will probably have to be ex- 
pressed by two sets of letter grades 
—one for progress or effort, the 
other for relative standing or 
achievement. 


The Dilemma of Reporting 

This overview of practices and 
problems in reporting may suggest 
that the situation has become hope- 
lessly confused. To the contrary, I 
see it as having been hopefully ex- 
perimental. However, we do need 
more widespread understanding of 
present variations in the why, what, 
and how of reports. 

The perplexity of parents and 
others caused by varied reporting 
systems is real and must be recog- 
nized. Just as real and to be recog- 
nized, however, is the teacher’s de- 
sire for better ways of helping 
individual learners. 

This is the dilemma we face in 
reporting systems: A uniform sys- 
tem of reporting throughout the 
nation might eventually be more 
easily understood by everyone, but 
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it might also greatly inhibit eftec- 
tive provisions for individual dif- 
ferences among both pupils and 
communities. In fact, providing for 
individual differences has already 
been adversely affected to some de- 
gree by greater uniformity of mark- 
ing and reporting practices in high 
schools. 

I believe that the following items 
are essential to improve the report- 
ing system throughout the country: 
agreement among the teachers in 
each school as to the purposes of 
reporting and as to what is to be 
reported; careful explanation to 
each parent, both on the entrance 
ot his child to school and repeatedly 
thereafter, of the reporting system 
used (and of its relationship to any 
previous systems the parent has 
known) ; and careful planning with 
parent groups as to the method of 
reporting most useful and conveni- 
ent for both parents and teachers. 

In addition, more systematic pub- 
lication of relevant research find- 
ings, of results of experimentation 
with different reporting procedures, 
and of surveys of practices by local, 
state, and national educational 
agencies might help to bring about 
the understanding and spread of 


good practices. + + 


by Bernard Lansky 


“Well, I feel proud of Sheldon’s report card. He didn’t get 
it all wrinkled up or dirty finger marks on it, or anything.” 


A Case of Multiple 
Personality 


In most elementary schools you 
will encounter an unusual psycho- 
logical case. Called Report Card, 
Report to Parents, or Progress Re- 
port, he may have even other ali- 
ases. He may speak any of several 
languages, but no matter which he 
uses, he mumbles so that people 
do not understand him well. 

Report Card has a multiple per- 
sonality: 

Personality No. | is the messen- 
ger. Its function is to condense 
several months of life experience 
into a few stark symbols. Report 
Card is handicapped by a pitifully 
small vocabulary that is unequal to 
the task of relaying a complicated, 
subtle message. 

This personality never makes it 
clear to parents that Report Card 
speaks a relative language so that 
B, for example, doesn’t necessarily 
mean B (whatever B really means), 
but that the meaning of B often 
depends on the child. Many par- 
ents, however, think it depends on 
the other children, yet all know it 
also depends on the teacher. 

Personality No. 2 is the moti- 
vator. Its reputation for stirring 
children to work has at times 
reached ridiculous proportions. 
There are those who say that it 
motivates parents instead of chil- 
dren. It sends parents digging into 
their wallets for reward money or 
rushing to school with wails of pro- 
test. Report Card may be a moti- 
vator, but we still don’t know if he 
moves more youngsters to work or 
more to give up trying. 

Less often discussed is Person- 
ality No. 3. In this guise, Report 
Card becomes a symbol of the 
family honor, representing the 
bloom or the blight on the family 
tree. 

Since Report Card confuses and 
befuddles both teachers and_par- 
ents, some folks think it’s time to 
have him retire from his job in the 
elementary school. 

—ORVAL G. JOHNSON, director of 
special education and psychological 
services, Lewis County Schools, 
Chehalis, Washington. 
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Pupils Report in Their Own Way 


DWIGHT and EUGENIA TEEL 


at the family stories he hears 

from pupils might well con- 
sider what his pupils are telling 
their parents about school. 

Communication about our ex- 
periences is a natural part of our re- 
lationship with others, and a class- 
room of 30 pupils is actually a class- 
room of 30 news reporters. 

There are as many ways of re- 
porting to parents as there are in- 
dividual children. Some youngsters 
communicate only indirectly. 

One boy, for example, shys away 
from discussing schoolwork and yet 
reveals all to his mother in one way 
or another, from the moment he 
comes home from school until he 
leaves again the next morning: A 
phone call he makes to a friend 
tells her he has lost his spelling list; 
an after-supper trip to the vacant 
lot is her tip-off that he is collect- 
ing grasshoppers and beetles for a 
science project; and his request for 
an old hat from the attic trunk says 
that he is going to be in a play. 

A report comes home daily in 
many forms—in attitudes, in emo- 
tional stability, in conversation, in 
zest for school, even in uncommuni- 
cativeness. No teacher can cut off 
the news by closing the door of her 
classroom. 


TT" teacher who inwardly smiles 


Since youngsters are sure to re- 
port in one way or another, why 
not capitalize on this medium to 
strengthen the relationship between 
the school and the home? There 
are two approaches the teacher can 
take: He can promote and guide 
daily communication, and he can 


Dr. Teel is assistant superintendent of 
the Milwaukee public schools. Mrs. 
Teel is a psychometrist for the Fox 
Point, Wisconsin, schools. 
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help parents notice, interpret, and 
encourage evidences of their child’s 
achievement. 

Because pupils will report those 
things which are of significant in- 
terest or concern to them or those 
things which they feel will be of 
interest to others, it is well for 
teachers to assist them in conscious- 
ly identifying their accomplish- 
ments. 

Frequently children take their 
school achievements for granted 
and are not aware that the accom- 
plishments which come through 


Kids Are for Telling 


Did you learn a lot today, Larry? 

Yep. Hey, Mom, can I have a Coke? 

Well, what did you study in reading? 

Oh, Bobby King taught me a joke. 

What happened in music and painting? 

Marie spilled her colors and cried. 

And what about natural science? 

Squiggles—our pet goldfish—died. 

I imagine you're studying subtraction? 

Yep. We get to write on the board. 

And what’s new in social studies? 

Some girl won a safety award. 

Well, what do you think schools are 
for, dear? 

Are you really doing your task? 

. . +. Why, gee, Mom! Schools are for 
learning! 

What crazy old questions you ask! 

—PHYLLIS DEAN 


day-by-day schoolwork are of real 
significance. In comparision with 
the work of other pupils, an indi- 
vidual’s accomplishment may seem 
quite commonplace to him. 

The preschool child expects to 
learn to read when he goes to 
school. The high-school student ex- 
pects to learn the designated aspects 
of English, mathematics, social 
studies, and the like. They feel it 
unnecessary to report that they're 
learning these things because 


“doesn’t everyone?” Yet, these are 
the accomplishments which mean 
so much to parents and teachers. 

One father told us about his son: 
To the father’s question, ““What did 
you learn in school today?” always 
came the same reply, “Nothing.” 

In the spring of the year, the 
teacher and parent had a confer- 
ence regarding achievement-test 
scores. The boy had scored a grade 
placement of more than two grade 
levels beyond the norm. The father 
said to his son, “This proves you’ve 
learned something in school,” but 
the boy answered, “No, Dad, you’ve 
taught me everything.” 

Classwork had been done so 
easily by the boy that he was not 
aware of academic growth. Only 
the things he did out of curiosity— 
the “looking them up in reference 
books” which he and his father had 
done together—constituted accom- 
plishment in his own mind. 


Cupren can be given a better 
idea of their progress toward self- 
realization if the classroom pro- 
cedure makes them aware of what 
is happening to them. Teachers 
who utilize such procedures as 
teacher-pupil planning are teach- 
ing pupils to know the goals of the 
classwork, to analyze possible ap- 
proaches to achieve the goals, and 
to appraise their own progress. Reg- 
ular evaluation sessions help chil- 
dren realize their own contribu- 
tions. 

Such procedures foster a kind of 
critical thinking on the part of the 
pupil not unlike that which he 
must use in similar situations out 
of school. He sees himself having a 
part; he senses accomplishment; he 
has decisions to make and results to 
share with his parents. 

Some teachers have built-in eval- 
uation procedures to remind pu- 
pils continually of the progress 
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they are making. Attractively let- 
tered charts about the classroom 
provide summaries for the class: 
“Science Vocabulary,” “Tricky 
Spellings,” ‘““How We Know When 
To Divide,” “Criteria for a Good 
Essay.” The same teachers frequent- 
ly have exhibits of work just com- 
pleted with appropriate captions. 

Other teachers make a practice 
of ending the day with a short eval- 
uation session in which the class 
and teacher appraise individual 
and group accomplishments and 
then plan ahead on the basis of 
these accomplishments. 

By such procedures, pupils rec- 
ognize both purpose and achieve- 
ment; their reporting at home will 
be more fluent and interpretive. 


No all children are verbally 
communicative, however, and the 
skillful parent finds ingenious ways 
to keep informed of school activi- 
ties. One father who found it diffi- 
cult to have time to be with his 
lively teen-age daughter hit upon 
the idea of driving her to school 
each day on his way to work. Thus, 
in the quiet of the early morning, 
he heard what book she was read- 


“Pll show you my report card as soon as I’ve helped with the dishes.” 


ing for English and her opinion of 
the author, what experiment was 
being done in chemistry, and what 
she was studying in history. 

Parents are eager to learn about 
school activities, and the school 
can help them better understand 
the child’s progress. 

Parent-teacher associations offer 
one excellent opportunity to pro- 
mote such understanding on the 
part of parents. In recent years 
PTA’s have built their program 
around fundamental issues of edu- 
cation and child growth. Through 
discussion groups, parents meet 
with teachers of particular age 
levels or subject areas, and PTA 
study groups deal intensively with 
selected phases of child growth and 
curriculum. 

Invitations to parents to visit the 
classroom during specific phases of 
an instructional program are high- 
ly effective. Parents can see their 
children at work and have an op- 
portunity to discuss the work with 
the teacher. 

Some teachers make a class news- 
letter to parents a regular periodic 
activity. The newsletter describes 
the class at work; parents get a con- 
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cept of the setting in which the 
child is working. The reports of the 
individual child take on more 
meaning when considered in a 
broader context. 

When pupils need to bring either 
money or something else to school, 
teachers must take time to make 
sure the children know the pur- 
pose. It is bad enough for the par- 
ent to feel out of contact with 
school activities, but worse if he 
feels that the child is also out of 
contact with what his class is doing. 

Primary children frequently take 
drawings and stories home to show 
to their parents. When they have 
read a book, they take it home to 
read it aloud. 

Elementary-school teachers some- 
times develop class writing activi- 
ties around letters and notes which 
children write to report events to 
their parents. These communica- 
tions emphasize the individual 
child’s part in the event. 

Secondary students are some- 
times asked to obtain the opinions 
of parents and neighbors in con- 
nection with social issues being 
studied. 


By alerting parents to ways of 
recognizing evidence of their child’s 
progress and by helping the child 
to interpret the school program to 
parents, teachers enable fathers and 
mothers to take note of their 
youngster’s accomplishments and 
to encourage still further achieve- 


ment. + £+ 
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REPORTING 


THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE 


can be an effective means of reporting. 


HE parent-teacher conference 
. is becoming more and more 

an important part of school 
reporting procedures. How are 
these conferences arranged? How 
many are needed a year? Where 
does the teacher find time for con- 
ferences? How can parents who live 
far from school be reached? 

To answer these and other ques- 
tions about this important type of 
reporting, the JoURNAL asked teach- 
ers and supervisors in four differ- 
ent school systems to tell about 
their parent-teacher conference pro- 
grams. Here are their stories: 


An Established Program 

For the past 35 years the Shore- 
wood (Wisconsin) Schools have en- 
joyed the benefits of parent-teach- 
er conferences. In the elementary 
schools, two conferences are held 
with the parents of each child year- 
ly; in the secondary school, one 
conference is scheduled, although 
additional meetings are often held. 

Conferences are considered an 
integral part of the school program, 
not just another appendage to the 
already full school day. On 18 days 
each year, elementary children are 
excused from school at 2:30 so that 
the staff can hold conferences with 
parents. At the secondary level, 10 
such conference days are planned 
for teachers and parents. 

Pupils, as well as parents and 
teachers, often participate in these 
conferences. They are included at 
the elementary level when the 
teacher sees a need for this, and in 
the junior and senior high schools 
they are regularly present during 
all conferences. 

The conference is not intended 
merely as a session of reporting or 
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lecturing by the teachers; it is an 
attempt to discuss the concerns of 
each participant and to plan mutu- 
ally for improvement of the indi- 
vidual _child. A majority of the 
secondary conferences are held in 
the evenings so that the fathers 
may participate. 

Our teachers have found that 
planning before conferences helps 
to ensure effective results. This 
preparation includes: 

@ Assembling a file of pertinent 
samples of the pupil’s work 

@ Reviewing the anecdotal rec- 
ord of significant observations 

® Reviewing data in the pupil’s 
cumulative folder 

@ Evaluating recent test results 
in light of the pupil’s performance 

@ Contacting other teachers for 
their observations of the pupil 

@ Considering the value of inter- 
viewing the pupil before the con- 
ference if he is not to be present. 

Parents too have a responsibility 
to plan prior to attending the con- 
ference. A group of parents who 
studied our reporting system de- 
signed a Parent Conference Guide, 
which explains the purposes of the 
conferences. It also urges parents 
to discuss children’s growth and de- 
velopment in advance of the con- 
ference, and to prepare a list of 
observations or questions concern- 
ing their children. The guide in- 
cludes space for writing down this 
list as well as for recording the 
plans mutually formed at the con- 
ference to help children’s develop- 
ment and achievement. 

The guide is a time-saver. Not 
only is discussion planned ahead 
of time, but questions and com- 
ments written in the guide by par- 
ents help focus the conference on 


important concerns. The guide 
serves an additional purpose if only 
one parent can attend the confer- 
ence: The parent who does take 
part can later refer to notes made 
in the guide during the conference 
and thus be in a better position to 
discuss the meeting with the spouse 
who could not attend. 


Arnoux the parent-teacher 
conference is excellent in its pur- 
pose and potential, it can do more 
harm than good unless it is handled 
skillfully by the classroom teacher. 
These simple guidelines have 
helped teachers in our school to 
conduct conferences: 

1. Establish a friendly atmos- 
phere free from interruptions. 

2. Be positive—begin and end 
the conference by enumerating 
favorable points. 

3. Be truthful, yet tactful. 

4. Be constructive in all sugges- 
tions to pupils and parents. 

5. Help parents to achieve better 
understanding of their child as an 
individual. 

6. Respect parents’ and children’s 
information as confidential. 

7. Remain poised throughout the 
conference. 

8. Be a good listener; let parents 
talk. 

9. Observe professional ethics at 
all times. 

10. Help parents find their own 
solutions to a problem. 

11. Keep vocabulary simple; ex- 
plain new terminology. 

12. If you take notes during the 
conference, review them with par- 
ents. 

13. Invite parents to visit and 
participate in school functions. 

14. Base your judgments or all 
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available facts and on actual situa- 
tions. 

15. Offer more than one possible 
solution to a problem. 

—LOUIS ROMANO, assistant to the 
superintendent, Shorewood (Wis- 
consin) Public Schools. 


Use of Teacher Consultants 


In Greece Central School Dis- 
trict, near Rochester, New York, we 
have had a parent-teacher confer- 
ence program for several years. Be- 
fore the program was begun, a let- 
ter was sent to parents explaining 
the purpose of conferences, and 
telling them of plans to set up a 
limited number of conferences dur- 
ing that school year. 

After parent response indicated 
approval, the district continued to 
schedule more conferences until 
now each parent is contacted at 
least once during the school year. 

To assist teachers in conducting 
meaningful parent-teacher confer- 


Questions for Parents 


A PARENT-TEACHER conference pro- 


vides a valuable opportunity for 
both parties to gain helpful infor- 
mation. Here are some questions 
that teachers of primary- or ele- 
mentary-school children may find 
useful to ask parents during such 
a conference: 

1. What school activities does 
the child talk most about at home? 

2. What are his play materials 
at home? 

3. What pets does he have or 
has he had? 

4. What responsibility does he 
have at home? 

5. What children does he play 
with outside of school? 

6. What kind of discipline does 
he respond to best? 

7. What does he enjoy doing 
with his parents? 

8. What sort of things does he 
like doing at home? 

9. What kind of baby was he? 

10. What do the parents see as 
the youngster’s strengths? 

—MILDRED FOWLER, teacher, grade 
7, East Natchitoches Elementary 
School, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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ences, our school system enlists the 
aid of consultants who work with 
the classroom teachers to make con- 
ferences a success. 

Consultants have prepared a 
duplicated guide of topics for dis- 
cussion, which is made available to 
all teachers. It is emphasized, how- 
ever, that this is merely a guide, 
not a mandate. A teacher, through 
his knowledge of the pupil and sen- 
sitivity to the situation, may find 
that the duplicated guide is not 
suitable to the occasion. 

Each month the consultant sets 
up a schedule of one-hour parent- 
teacher conferences during the 
school day, assigning each teacher 
two or more conference hours a 
month, depending on the size of 
the staff. No teacher, however, is 
scheduled for more than one con- 
ference a week, on the theory that 
greater frequency would not allow 
adequate advance preparation. 

The consultant provides each 
teacher with a letter form, inviting 
both parents to the conference, and 
stating the purpose, date, and hour 
of the meeting. The letter is sent 
home with the pupil one week be- 
fore the conference is scheduled, 
with a tear-off space at the bottom 
for parents to indicate whether or 
not they will be able to attend. 
This is returned by the pupil. 

If parents are unable to attend 
at the proposed time, they are asked 
to suggest a time convenient to 
them, which may or may not be 
during school hours. Some of the 
industrial concerns in our area per- 
mit released time for school con- 
ferences; as a result, more and more 
fathers are present at conferences. 

At the time of the conference, the 
teacher consultant again assists the 
classroom teacher by taking over 
his class. : 

In the elementary school, the 
parent-teacher conference is con- 
ducted by the classroom teacher. In 
the junior and senior high schools, 
the homeroom teacher conducts the 
conference. In the high school, de- 
partment heads, rather than teach- 
er consultants, take over classes 
during conference time. 

Sometimes a subject-area teacher 
also wishes to confer with the par- 


ents, or the parents may request an 
additional conference with a sub- 
ject-area teacher. These additional 
conferences are scheduled for either 
immediately before or immediately 
after the conference with the home- 
room teacher. None of these con- 
ferences, of course, replaces meet- 
ings with guidance counselors, 
which are scheduled separately. 

Teacher consultants, in addition 
to the tasks already described, co- 
ordinate the conference program, 
and, when new teachers enter our 
system, advise them on how to pre- 
pare for and conduct a conference. 

We believe that our conference 
program has played a leading role 
in the fine school-parent-communi- 
ty co-operation we now enjoy. Not 
only are parents informed, but they 
have contributed toward our goals 
and philosophy through their sug- 
gestions and participation. 

—DOROTHY LASKER, 
school _ teacher, 
School District, 
York. 


elementary- 
Greece Central 
Rochester, New: 


Conferences in Rural Areas 


Rural areas present many prob- 
lems with regard to teacher-parent 
conferences, but the values of such 
conferences to pupils calls for ef- 
forts to solve these problems. The 
long distances parents or teachers 
must travel for meetings, and the 
newness of conferences in many 
rural school systems are two of the 
difficulties that must be overcome. 

In one Louisiana rural school, 
grades | to 12, the faculty under- 
took an in-service education pro- 
gram which included the study of 
individual pupils. Teachers found 
a need for conferring with parents 
and for seeing parents and children 
in the home environment. 

Teachers began by scheduling 
conferences with parents at their 
homes. Within two years, parents 
had found the conferences so valu- 
able that they were willing to come 
to school for conferences. Today, 
the program includes a visit early 
in the school year to the home of 
each child by the teacher, and two 
in-school conferences later in the 
year. 

Among those who have worked 
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toward effective conferences in our 
rural area is Minta B. Speir, a 
principal and sixth-grade teacher. 
Miss Speir starts early in the year 
to plan for teacher-parent confer- 
ences and the part the child has in 
the preparation. She explains: 


During the second week of school I 
initiate my plan for teacher-parent 
conferences by extending invitations 
to the parents of any new children in 
the group. I thus become better ac- 
quainted with the children and _ par- 
ents as early in the year as possible 
and can help them to feel welcome in 
their new situation. 

Some parents come during the first 
few weeks of school in order to discuss 
the physical condition of the child or 
to give some other information. But 
for the most part, I defer conferences 
dealing largely with pupil progress 
until the end of the first six weeks of 
school. 

I encourage children to co-operate 
in scheduling parent conferences by 
having them help to plan the calendar 
for the week. I let them know the 
afternoons that I will be free for pupil 
or parent conferences. 

In my school, not more than two 
conferences are planned for an after- 
noon so that time may be allowed im- 
mediately after each one for the teach- 
er to record data which he feels will be 
helpful. Children and parents are 
helped to recognize that conferences 
are not something extra, but are a 
part of the regular school program. 

Since both parents are encouraged 
to come, it is often necessary to plan 
for conferences after the father’s work 
hours. Sometimes a before-school con- 
ference must be scheduled to accom- 
modate parents who work by shifts in 
local industries. 


Wilma Jordan, a fifth-grade rural 
teacher, describes her procedure in 
having conferences with parents: 

Each year I try in various ways to 
schedule an individual conference with 
each child’s parent or parents. After 
several weeks of school, I say to my 
pupils that it is time for the parents 
and me to talk together. 

I set the day and list the parents’ 
names and a tentative time. The chil- 
dren let me know the next day if the 
time is agreeable. If it isn’t we get 
a time that is suitable. When a child 
is not making satisfactory progress, I 
inform the parent by letter and sug- 
gest that the parent come for a con- 
ference. 
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The most satisfactory conference 
times are the days when the children 
are dismissed early. By setting a time 
limit for each conference, I am able 
to have several in one afternoon. Once 
I had five conferences in two hours— 
a wearing but rewarding experience. 
My experience with conferences has 
convinced me that mutual apprecia- 
tion and respect are developed when 
parents and teachers share experience, 
pool knowledge, and work together, 
and that as a result parents, child, and 
teacher benefit. 

These accounts of successful 
teacher-parent conferences show 
that if a teacher believes strongly 
enough in the need for close work- 
ing relationships and understand- 
ing between the teacher and par- 
ent, he will discover ways to over- 
come any handicaps in the situa- 
tion. The problems inherent in the 
rural areas do not provide suffici- 
ent grounds for keeping the teacher 
and parent from conferring about 
the welfare of the pupil. 

—J. P. CAUSEY, formerly instruc- 
tion supervisor, Morehouse Parish, 
Bastrop, Louisiana; now  ele- 
mentary supervisor, Montgomery 
County, Rockville, Maryland. 


Starting a Conference Program 


The parent-teacher conference 
program at Columbine School in 
Denver was formulated amid mixed 
feelings of the staff. It all began 
when we decided that conferences 
were needed to help parents under- 
stand our philosophy of grading in 
the slow-learning groups. 

At a meeting sponsored by a 
PTA committee, we concluded that 
parents favored both conferences 
and report cards. We decided to 
hold conferences at the end of the 
first marking period with parents 
of low-ability pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. On confer- 
ence days, teachers involved were 
partially relieved from classroom 
duties. 

The first conferences proved as 
revealing to the teachers as to the 
parents. We learned that most par- 


ents enter the conference situation 
with a defensive attitude, which 
increases when we face them from 
across the desk; therefore, we ar- 
ranged the chairs so that the par- 
ents were seated beside the teacher. 
This simple rearrangement of the 
physical setting has resulted in 
much less tension. 

We discovered that parents usual- 
ly want to talk and that when we 
let them do so we often learn more 
about the child in a few minutes 
than we had been able to gather 
during the whole term. 

But parents not only came to the 
conference to give something, they 
came to find out about their child’s 
performance. We made a sincere 
effort to give parents a realistic de- 
scription of children’s performance 
in terms of ability, and we sug- 
gested ways in which parents might 
help their children at home. 

The success of the conferences 
was very gratifying, and we felt it 
warranted their continuation. Par- 
ent participation was good; much 
more was accomplished than the 
initial purpose of informing the 
parents about their child’s progress 
or lack of it. 

We felt that the conferences 
contributed to better harmony be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity. Participating teachers ex- 
pressed the feeling that their in- 
sight into pupil behavior had been 
increased because they were better 
able to understand the cultural 
background and the relationships 
within the pupils’ families. 

We are planning to continue our 
parent-teacher conference program 
at Columbine School, extending it 
so that it will eventually become a 
school-wide procedure. We realize 
that we have only started on what 
we envision to be an approach to 
more effective education. However, 
it seems to us that in one year 
the foundation has been established 
for building a more sincere and 
co-operative relationship. between 
the school and the home. 

—ODESSA C. AMA, LUCILLE GRAY, 
HARRIETT KONTNIK, THOMAS P. MC- 
CALLIN, PHYLLIS C. PARSONS, and 
CARMA RICHMOND, teachers at Col- 
umbine Elementary School, Denver. 
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Relieving teachers of the 


CLERICAL BURDEN OF REPORTING 


Pp \HE mechanical details involved 
in reporting, especially when 
combined with regular cleri- 

cal tasks, often become a real bur- 

den for teachers. 

Some time ago, the Eugene 
school system attacked this prob- 
lem with the consequence that, for 
a number of years, educational sec- 
retaries have been available to re- 
lieve teachers of a good deal of 
clerical work, including some as- 
pects of reporting. 

While procedures do _ vary 
throughout our system, Westmore- 
land Elementary School is typical 
of most Eugene schools in its meth- 
od of reporting. 

An economical division of work 
between the teachers and the secre- 
taries has been the determining 
factor in setting up reporting pro- 


THEODORE J. GARY 


cedures. Since the teachers must 
grade the pupils, our teachers are 
asked to put their grades directly 
onto the final report card rather 
than on a grade sheet that must 
then be copied. 

This procedure has been success- 
ful in our self-contained classrooms, 
although it might not be effective 
in a departmentalized school. Our 
teachers often make carbon copies 
of the report cards for their records. 
Pupils’ cumulative records are pre- 
pared by summarizing the informa- 
tion presented in more detail on 
the report cards. 

The Eugene elementary schools’ 
programs include both report cards 
and parent-teacher conferences. 
The latter are optional, but most 
schools report that all teachers par- 
ticipate. Conferences have proved 


In School Days 


Now sits the schoolhouse by the 
street all geometric angled, 
Equipped to handle every need 
both basic and newfangled. 
On top the teacher's desk are seen 
reports she must initial: 
The PTA, the CTA, 
and like affairs official. 
The cafeteria blank is there; 
it must be checked directly 
To balance with the cash on hand 
and account for all correctly. 
The register report is due 
for current month just ended 
To tally all important facts 
of those who have attended. 
Lesson plans are all made out; 
they’re flexible yet stable. 
She must account for all the day 
as far as she is able. 
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Folders bear mute evidence 
of tasks she’s not evaded: 

The IQ list, the sociogram, 
achievement tests, all graded. 
Report cards in the bottom drawer 

are stacked for parents’ scanning, 
While folders of each pupil’s work 
show hours of careful planning. 
Now teacher stands beside the door 
to watch the children enter. 
She gives to each a cheery smile 
though time and toil have bent 
her. 
With all the sundry tasks she has, 
how can she ever reach ’em? 
But chief of all is her concern: 
Will she have time to teach ’em? 


—RUTH STICKLER, elementary school 
teacher, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


to be a very satisfying experience 
for parents and teachers; teachers 
have accepted them as a _ worth- 
while part of their teaching job. 

When conferences were adopted 
on a district-wide basis several years 
ago, considerable effort was made 
through in-service programs to help 
teachers prepare for these confer- 
ences. 

At Westmoreland School, the 
faculty discuss and agree upon such 
details of the conference as length, 
time schedule, and dates. The 
school office then sends out an- 
nouncements, prepares forms, and 
supplies each teacher with general 
information he may wish to give 
parents and with suggested pro- 
cedures for conducting a confer- 
ence. Thus the office shares with 
the teacher the clerical duties re- 
quired in offering parent-teacher 
conferences. 

The time needed for conferences 
is also shared between the teacher 
and the school day. Conferences 
are usually held in the afternoon. 
School is dismissed at least one 
hour early on conference days, and 
teachers stay past their usual de- 
parture time. Evening conferences, 
arranged voluntarily by teachers 
for parents who cannot attend dur- 
ing the day, are very common. 

In the Eugene junior high 
schools, the reporting form now in 
use is made up of single cards which 
are filled out by teachers in each 
subject area. Put together, these 
cards represent the student’s prog- 
ress report. The Eugene high 
schools have recently begun experi- 


Mr. Gary is principal, Westmoreland 
Elementary School, Eugene, Oregon. 
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menting with the use of business 
machines for recording grades and 
attendance, and for programing. 


Beswes the clerical work in- 
volved in various forms of report- 
ing, teachers often must face addi- 
tional paper work in preparing at- 
tendance records, requests for ma- 
terials, and the like. In the Eugene 
schools, office personnel and secre- 
taries do most of this record-keep- 
ing. Teachers who have been here 
long enough to remember when 
they handled these routines in their 
rooms remark on how much more 
time they now have for instruction. 

Administrators in Eugene have 
been aware that to prevent report- 
ing and record-keeping from _be- 
coming an overshadowing burden 
on the teacher requires constant 
evaluation of reporting require- 
ments and procedures. They know, 
too, that to keep reporting practices 
up to date requires constant scruti- 
ny of personnel available for report- 
ing and regular re-examination of 
the purpose of reports. 

Reporting methods tend to be- 
come traditional and to remain 
unchanged because of the attitude 
expressed by ‘““This is the way it has 
always been done.” Such justifica- 
tion has no place in present-day 


schools. #+# 
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We Abolished Grades 


VERA E. MATHEWS 


Derine the summer of 1947, a 
group of young mothers, members 
of the executive committee of the 
North. Elementary School PTA, 
were holding meetings to plan the 
programs for the following year. 
One result was the beginning of a 
year’s study which ended with the 
discarding of our report card and 
initiating the parent-teacher con- 
ference and the written letter re- 
port. 

Such an innovation, instigated 
by parents, could only have hap- 
pened in a community which is 
deeply interested in the problems 
of its children and its school. The 
study group concentrated on four 
main questions: (a) What do we 
want the school to tell us about 
our children? (b) Does our present 
report card do this for us? (c) 
What are reporting practices in 
other schools? (d) What are the 
trends in marking and reporting 
throughout the country? 

In the spring of 1948, after much 
research, the group proposed that 
letters and parent-teacher confer- 
ences be substituted for the report 
card in grades | to 3. It was thought 
wise not to suggest a school-wide 
revision at this time. It was hoped, 
however, that a grade would be 
added to the plan each year so 
that in three years all six grades 
would be reporting uniformly. 

After a poll of parents revealed 
almost unanimous approval of the 
proposal, the superintendent and 
school board approved the experi- 
ment at our school. 

During the year 1948-49, two par- 
ent-teacher conferences were held 
and two informal letters sent. Each 
succeeding year saw the addition 


of one more grade to the plan. By 
the school year 1951-52, all six 
grades were using the new system 
of reporting. 


I; was found that most parents 
preferred two letters and two con- 
ferences: one of each in October 
and in February. [In 1958-59 a 
third conference, which was op- 
tional, was held in May.] School is 
dismissed early during the week 
in which conferences are held, and 
evening conferences are available 
for parents who cannot come dur- 
ing the day. Each session lasts about 
20 to 30 minutes. 

Teachers found it helpful to pre- 
pare the written report before the 
conference, so that parents could 
discuss it with the teacher and take 
it home with them. In the upper- 
elementary grades, the teachers 
have made a practice of going over 
the letter to parents with the chil- 
dren concerned beforehand, thus 
giving students a chance to partici- 
pate in the evaluation and to give 
their opinions of the report. 

The program is explained to par- 
ents of first-grade children both 
before and after the children enter 
school. 

North School teachers have en- 
thusiastically accepted the pro- 
gram and report favorable reaction 
from the majority of parents. And 
the performance in junior high 
school of North pupils indicates 
that they do as well as those from 
the other four schools with conven- 
tional grading systems. + + 


Mrs. Mathews, principal of the North 
School, Delaware, Ohio, for 14 years, is 
now teaching at Conger Elementary 
School. 
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Reporting 


Improving 


Techniques 


LOUIE T. CAMP 


ARENTS, teachers, and adminis- 
trators alike are concerned 
with devising methods of re- 

porting that enable pupils to un- 
derstand themselves and increase 
their desire to develop mentally, 
physically, and socially. 

The first point to be made in 
any discussion dealing with im- 
provement of reporting techniques 
is that there is no one “best” way 
of reporting to parents. The nature 
of the community and of the school 
will determine in each case what 
method of reporting is most satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

The second point is that parents 
should be involved in changing re- 
porting methods. At the very least, 
they should be canvassed to find 
out what they would like to know 
about their children’s progress in 
school. 

An Eastern high school conduct- 
ed such a poll and found that par- 
ents wished reports that would an- 
swer the following questions: 


1. In comparison with his group, 
how well is my child mastering subject 
matter? 

2. Considering his over-all ability 
and potential, is my child working up 
to that level? 

3. What strengths and 
does my child 
work? 


weaknesses 
evidence in his class 

t. How is my child progressing in 
social development, such as citizenship, 
conduct, attitudes, etc? 


After considerable thought and 
study, the school devised a report 
card to answer the first three ques- 


Dr. Camp is principal, Indialantic 
(Florida) Elementary School. 
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tions: Letter grades were used for 
item 1; numerical designations of 
1, 2, 3 (representing excellent, 
satisfactory, and unsatisfactory) for 
item 2; and M (merit), S (satis- 
factory), and U (unsatisfactory) 
for aspects of class work such as 
performance on assignments, reci- 
tations, and special projects. 

To answer the fourth question, 
the school decided to use letters, 
phone contacts, or parent-teacher 
conferences. 

As a regular part of the school’s 
reporting system, parents also re- 
ceive data in general terms about 
standardized test results, and if 
their child is receiving failing 
grades, parents are so informed at 
the end of each five weeks of the 
nine-week reporting period. 


i Ix some schools, report cards, 
like Hamlet, seem to be trying to 
decide whether “to be or not to be.” 
A number of elementary schools 
have abandoned report cards in 
favor of parent-teacher conferences. 
Although I know of no high schools 
that have taken similar action, 
there is increasing dissatisfaction 
with the report card at this level. 

At the secondary level, the basic 
difficulty is that a drastic change 
has taken place in the American 
high school without any compar- 
able change in the system of report- 
ing. A report card fulfilled its func- 
tion satisfactorily in the days of 
selective enrollment in the second- 
ary school. 

Today, when our educational 
goal is at least a high-school educa- 
tion for every boy and girl, the 


traditional report card runs into all 
kinds of difficulties. Depending on 
the teacher and the school, a grade 
—B, for example—represents such 
widely varying percentages of effort 
and achievement that nobody can 
honestly do much more than para- 
phrase Gertrude Stein by intoning, 
“Bisa Bisa Bisa B.” 

It might be said in passing that 
the situation becomes even more 
confused when teachers are ex- 
pected to grade a class on a normal 
curve. This practice has been found 
to be educationally and psychologi- 
cally unwise. It is also statistically 
unsound because it assumes a 
hypothetically normal population, 
which is rarely found in a single 
classroom. 


Win all their inadequacies, re- 
port cards will undoubtedly be with 
us for a long time to come—at least 
in high schools. Fortunately, most 
of them are more enlightening 
than they used to be, because they 
contain information about such 
pertinent things as attitudes and 
work habits in addition to grades. 

A number of secondary schools 
have strengthened their reporting 
in various ways. Standardized test 
results, for example, are being used 
more constructively. When proper- 
ly interpreted to students and par- 
ents, they provide objective in- 
formation which is most helpful as 
long as it is kept in perspective as 
part of a total picture. 

In many schools, parents are be- 
ing encouraged to visit classrooms 
so that they can see for themselves 
how their children perform in re- 
lationship to other youngsters. 

As was mentioned earlier, par- 
ent-teacher conferences are becom- 
ing a popular reporting device, par- 
ticularly at the elementarv-school 
level. (See pages 21-23.) 


Reportine techniques will prob- 
ably never approach perfection, 
and what serves well today may be 
inadequate tomorrow. The impor- 
tant thing is that teachers, parents, 
and pupils analyze the problems 
logically, co-operatively seek solu- 
tions, and maintain many lines of 
intercommunication. + = 
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REPORTING 


DANGER HANDLE WITH CARE! 


The report card can be a dangerous weapon. 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


AVE you ever thought as you 
H distribute report cards to 

your class that you may be 
passing out a hand grenade which 
will explode in the living room of 
a well-ordered home, or a bank- 
ruptcy notice which will insure an 
early school dropout, or a badge 
of honor to be worn in street- 
corner society? 

Even though report cards are a 
favorite topic for cartoons—wit- 
ness the ones scattered throughout 
this feature—reporting is neverthe- 
less a serious matter and carries 
great emotional impact. 


Nore will break the calm of 
a middle-class household like a 
“bad” report card. Achieving, go- 
ing to college, and improving the 
mind represent dominant concerns 
of the family. The terrible story 
of school failure spelled out in the 
report card when aired at supper 
time will contaminate the evening 
meal. The dining-room table be- 
comes a verbal battleground. 

Most parents take their child’s 
failures personally. When the re- 
port card indicates that their 
youngster may not be able to get 
into any college, let alone the 
college of their choice, they are 
faced with a terrible loss of status. 

“Why,” feels the father, “when 
you were born, the first thing I did 
was to buy you a bib with HAR- 
VARD printed on it. Now you 





Dr. Kvaraceus is a professor in the 
School of Education, Boston University, 
and was director of the 1958-59 NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
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won’t even be able to get into West 
Podunk College. You . . . you sab- 
oteur!” 

The apprehensive, crestfallen, 
and defeated parent will counsel, 
beg, admonish, or cajole the 
youngster: “Please, please bring 
up your marks.” He paints the 
future as bleak and foreboding. He 
threatens, “Until you get better 
marks, you get no allowance, you 
can’t use the car (or bike, accord- 
ing to the pupil’s age and grade), 
and you can’t watch TV!” 

One of the few “safe” ways that 
the middle-class student can strike 
out at his parents is through fail- 
ure in school. With this youngster 
three failing marks can mean three 
stiletto wounds in the _ parent’s 
back. The report card thus be- 
comes a lethal but concealed weap- 
on, and the parent had better 
watch out. 

On the other hand, the middle- 
class parent whose youngster brings 
home “all A’s and B’s” basks in the 
reflected glory of his offspring’s 
achievement. He may even show off 
the youngster’s school report to his 
fellow employees at the office or to 
his neighbors at the bridge table. 

And usually, rewards—in accord- 
ance with the family’s socioeconom- 
ic level—are forthcoming. An A can 
be worth a dollar or a dime, de- 
pending on the current state of the 
family exchequer. In this way the 
school report may become a vehicle 
for barter or blackmail. 


By way of sharp contrast, the 
teacher’s report to the lower-class 


home carries radically different 
symbolic overtones for Harry, a 
member in good standing of the 
street-corner gang. 

On their way home from school, 
members of the gang—all thorns in 
the side of the school staff—com- 
pare their marks. Gleefully they 
check to see who has the most fail- 
ures and absences. 

Harry, with five failures and a 
sharply written comment from his 
homeroom teacher complaining of 
his inattention and low achieve- 
ment which “is far below his abil- 
ity level,” earns prestige and the 
approval of his confreres. In fact, 
Harry tops the gang’s “honor roll.” 

But woe to any member of the 
street-corner group who finds him- 
self on the teachers’ honor roll. His 
“rep” and his status with his peers 
are immediately jeopardized. The 
fact that his report card also shows 
a perfect attendance record for the 
last quarter sets him up as a target 
for the jeers and jibes of the gang. 

The “professor” will have to be 
tough indeed to endure the cli- 
mate of the gang and the rigors of 
their criticism. There is no honor 
for him in his street-corner society 
—only dishonor. He will quickly 
discover that he has betrayed them 
and will soon be betrayed himself. 
His report card, like the deciding 
Greek ostrakon has banished him 
from his group. 


Tre report forms are not with- 
out their symbolic overtones for 
the school staff. The special mark- 
ing system employed by the teach- 
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ers often will reveal the school to 
be suffering acutely from institu- 
tional schizophrenia. 

Most reporting devices today, 
especially at the elementary-school 
level, optimistically attempt to ap- 
praise growth and development of 
“the whole child.” This is conso- 
nant with the broadened objectives 
of the modern school. The result is 
a six-page report form listing per- 
sonal and social traits and habits 
in addition to the traditional skills 
and substantive headings. 

The switch to a more compli- 
cated system is regarded as proof 
of an alert administration eager to 
change or to implement lessons 
learned at the Institute on Apprais- 
al during the past summer session 
at State U. But changes do not al- 
ways mean improvement. 

At the same time the new school 
reports reveal a_personality-split- 
ting ambivalence in marking or 
rating. The appraisers waver be- 
tween marking the pupil’s per- 
formance in terms of his own ca- 
pacity and appraising his achieve- 
ments in terms of the modal per- 
formance of his grade or age group. 

A glance at the report forms now 
in use would indicate that the men- 
tal hygienists have won out and 
most youngsters, particularly in the 
elementary grades, are being eval- 


uated against the criterion of their 
own potential or individual ca- 
pacity for learning. The result is 
a school report that informs the 
parents that the pupil is doing 
what is considered to be a “satis- 
factory job for him.” 

Ultimately this kind of appraisal 
will only confuse the youngster and 
his parents since he must still face 
the comparative appraisal against 
the performance of others in the 
competitive market of the outside 
world. The student should not be 
protected from comparison with 
his peers, for the world outside 
the classroom represents a highly 
competitive culture which, at its 
worst, approaches a “dog-eat-dog” 
rivalry. 


Tue only way the evaluators in 
school can solve this personality- 
splitting dilemma is to provide two 
marks: one indicating the level of 
the pupil’s performance measured 
against his potential; the other 
reporting his achievements against 
the performance of other pupils of 
his own age or grade. 

A few schools have already moved 
in this direction. But a study of 
the appraisal and reporting meth- 
ods in any one school system will 
usually reveal that the elementary 
schools are using the criterion of 


“Of course, that’s only one person’s opinion.” 


individual capacity whereas the 
secondary school tends to rate in 
terms of the average or modal 
performance of all the pupils in 
a grade. 

In a cartoon by a well-known 
artist who is given to commenting 
in two panels on “the good old 
days”—a pupil is depicted quaking 
with fear as he carries his report 
card home. In “today’s” panel the 
parent is shown fearful and trem- 
bling as his youngster brings the 
report in to him for signature. 

It is true that the report cards 
sent home by the modern school 
have become more complicated and 
much more elaborate. Many schools 
have felt the need for supple- 
menting the written report with 
a “parent conference” to make 
sure the complicated message is 
not misunderstood. In one school 
system, the teacher carries the re- 
port card home to the parents and 
confers with them regarding the 
meaning of the written message. 
In other communities, written re- 
ports are being replaced entirely by 
teacher-parent conferences. In some 
cases, doing away with the report 
card eliminates the only pipeline 
between schools and home—partic- 
ularly when both parents of many 
pupils are wage earners. 


Procness reports, home-school 


communications, achievement re- 
ports, or just old-fashioned report 
cards, call them what you will— 
they provide a real-life experience 
of being judged and evaluated. Not 
the worst thing between teacher, 
student, and parent is the com- 
munication device reporting 
growth and progress that has or 
has not taken place. 
Unfortunately, because of the 
periodic nature of such reporting, 
it has some Day of Judgment over- 
tones. Every day should be report- 
card day—at least for the student. 
And every teacher should remem- 
ber that in his appraisal of his stu- 
dents he appraises himself. #+ + 


# Comment is invited from read- 
ers who agree—or disagree—with 
Dr. Kvaraceus’s viewpoints on re- 
porting. 
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ACHER HEALTH 


TEACHER FATIGUE 


and performance can be both 

harmful and beneficial. Con- 
structively, it can induce us to re- 
freshing sleep or sound the warning 
signal that exhaustion is not far off. 
Destructively, it can destroy initi- 
ative or transform us from exuber- 
ant, active human beings into tired, 
lifeless creatures oblivious of our 
responsibilities. 

Teaching is one of the most 
fatiguing of all the professions: 
Students sap the teacher’s energy; 
papers to be graded or extracur- 
ricular activities drain vitality; 
evening meetings or other after- 
school responsibilities interrupt 
rest. 

Teacher fatigue can be alleviated 
by action proceeding from an analy- 
sis of the factors causing it and an 
understanding of how they can be 
minimized. 

Environmental factors may con- 
tribute to fatigue. A teacher’s bank 
account of energy may be depleted 
in schools that are located next 
door to noisy factories or that 
have poor systems of ventilation, 
dim lighting, overheated  class- 
rooms. 

Type of work can also affect 
degree of fatigue. Too much work, 
or work that is unsatisfying or 
monotonous can result in mental 
fatigue. Too much physical labor 
can cause muscular weariness. 


Pres as related to our energy 


Dr. Bucher is professor of education, 
New York University, and has taught 
at the high-school level in East Pem- 
broke and Pleasantville, New York. He 
wishes to thank Peter V. Karpovich, 
M.D., research professor of physiology 
at Springfield (Massachusetts) College 
and Arthur H Steinhaus, professor of 
physiology, George Williams College, 
Chicago, for critically reading his 
manuscript. 
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CHARLES A. BUCHER 


The attitude of a teacher toward 
his work may be a source of 
trouble. Whether he regards the 
position as challenging or boring 
makes .a big difference. The poor 
physical condition of the instruc- 
tor or a lack of cultural, recreation- 
al, or community interests may be 
the culprit. Emotions such as hate, 
frustration, and anxiety are notable 
trouble-makers. The teacher’s daily 
habits with regard to diet, exercise, 
relaxation, rest, and play can also 
contribute to or help alleviate 
fatigue. 


Ci TTING down on fatigue re- 
quires the help of the teacher and 
the school. Here are some things 
that you as a teacher can do to 
deal with the problem: 

1. Be inwardly motivated and 
propelled toward accomplishing 
your school tasks. If you do not 
recognize the importance of teach- 
ing and do not derive satisfaction 
from your job, you are probably 
fatigued as a result of sheer bore- 
dom. 

2. Try to cut down on emotion- 
al turmoil by planning, by facing 
problems realistically, and by set- 
ting attainable standards. Work to 
develop self-control and try not to 
become involved in feelings of 
anger, fear, hate, and frustration. 

3. Eliminate monotony by vary- 
ing your tasks. Throw out the class 
plan you have been using for 20 
years. Vary your daily schedule. 
Get a new look. 

4. Live a balanced life which 
involves participating in some vig- 
orous activity, following a nutri- 
tious diet, getting ample rest and 
relaxation, and spending a few mo- 
ments each day in self-evaluation. 


All work and no play also makes 
dull teachers. 

5. Jot down the things you do 
each day to see if it is possible to 
cut down on routine chores. Ask 
yourself: Is it always necessary to 
water the plants at 8:01, have the 
fingernail-and-handkerchief check 
in midmorning, and make sure the 
window shades are in proper align- 
ment before going home? 

6. Practice some technique for 
relaxation. Gardening is better 
than TV, and making a set of 
bookends is often more refreshing 
than stretching out on the sofa. 

7. Remember fatigue is cumula- 
tive; rest before it builds up. 


Now for some suggestions as to 
how administrators and_ school 
boards .can help: 

1. Relieve the teacher of some 
clerical and nonprofessional duties 
by providing sufficient secretarial 
help. 

2. Contribute to the _ teacher's 
feelings of belonging and security 
by giving respect and prestige to 
the position; paying good salaries; 
and providing sick leaves, insur- 
ance, retirement plans, sabbaticals, 
and leaves of absence. 

3. Eliminate unnecessary noise 
or other disturbances. Provide a 
healthful, attractive school environ- 
ment: Dingy walls and gloomy 
classrooms should be ruled out. 

4. Provide rooms where teachers 
can rest and relax. 

5. Develop a climate of friend- 
liness in the school. 

6. Assign reasonable work loads. 
Creative teaching is dificult when 
the teacher’s entire day is filled 
with a breathless round of classes 
and meetings. + # 
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Vocational education . . . general education 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


MELVIN L. BARLOW 


LTHOUGH vocational education 

A has been a part of the pro- 

gram of secondary schools 

for about a half century, educators 

generally are only partially aware 

of its unique contributions to the 
education of American youth. 

The major factor contributing 
to this situation is the attempt that 
has been made to set up a scale of 
subject-matter values based on the 
names of subjects. The idea that 
certain general goals of education 
can be pursued only in certain 
courses is false. Listing of subjects 
under such headings as “general 
education” or “vocational educa- 
tion” forces a dichotomy where 
none exists. 

There are no vocational-educa- 
tion subjects and there are no gen- 
eral-education subjects. The quali- 
ties or characteristics which have to 
do with vocationalness or general- 
ness simply do not depend upon 
the nature of the subject. 

It is the intent of the individual 
that makes art, machine shop, 
music, welding, history, electronics, 
or any other subject either voca- 
tional or general. A school cannot 
tell in advance of student interest 
and intent whether Latin or dress- 
making will be general or voca- 
tional. Both Latin and dressmak- 
ing can have educational value and 
may contribute to achievement of 
the general goals of education, but 
these qualities are not “built in” 
as an inherent part of the subject. 

It has been the practice in the 
secondary school to place in one 
class the students interested in a 
particular yocation such as ma- 
chine-shop work. This procedure 


Mr. Barlow is associate professor of 
education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, and director, Division of Vo- 
cational Education, University of 
California. 
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may facilitate administration and 
instruction, but it is not the nature 
of the subject that makes machine 
shops vocational. 

Segregation of students accord- 
ing to vocational interests is not 
the usual practice for most subjects 
in the secondary school. Classes in 
biology or English literature en- 
roll students without regard to the 
relationships of these subjects to 
any future vocation. Had previous 
practice always been that of segre- 
gation of students in biology and 
English literature according to their 
vocational intent, then we would 
have some classes in these subjects 
which we would think of as voca- 
tional classes today. 


Tue fathers of the vocational- 
education movement did not think 
of vocational education in the sec- 
ondary schools as a danger to our 
cultural heritage; in fact, they ac- 
tually provided in their philosophy 
for appropriate safeguards which 
would insure a full measure of 
funcamental experiences for stu- 
dents who selected a vocational 
program. Some failures in this re- 
gard are attributed to vocational 
education, but they are really fail- 
ures in understanding the purposes, 
principles, and potential values of 
vocational education. 

Part of the failure to utilize fully 
the resources of vocatignal educa- 
tion may be traced to the word 
“vocational,” which in recent years 
has been unfairly subjected to all 
manner of indignities. The result 
has been that in the minds of many 
persons vocational education is 
branded as somehow inferior or at 
least as something set apart. 

Here I would like to quote the 
viewpoint of two writers who have 
been concerned by this situation. 

Theodore Greene had this to say 


in Modern Philosophies and Edu- 
cation: 


If these two equally essential prep- 
arations for life are thus divorced, 
a merely liberal education will indeed 
tend to become useless, and a merely 
vocational training, crass. What is 
obviously needed is a truly liberal 
academic community in which the 
study of art and typewriting, of philos- 
ophy and accounting, of theology and 
medicine, of pure and applied science 
are, though admittedly very different, 
judged to be equally honorable and 
valuable in their several ways. 


In an article in the May 1959 is- 
sue of College and University Bul- 
letin [Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA], Paul Dressel says: 


Since all education today is, and 
must be, both liberal and vocational, 
the task is not that of finding the ap- 
propriate proportions of each but 
rather of reappraising and redefining 
all courses so that they contribute to 
both. We have, in fact, begun to do 
this; we have only failed to realize and 
commit ourselves wholeheartedly to 
the process. 


Ir the principles of vocational 
education have been properly ap- 
plied in a secondary school, a stu- 


dent would select a “vocational 
class” because he has made one of 
life’s most important decisions— 
that of how he will earn his liveli- 
hood. 

Normally, educational activities 
directly concerned with the indi- 
vidual’s vocational choice are un- 
dertaken by the student in the final 
years of secondary school—pro- 
vided, of course, that the educa- 
tional experience which he needs is 
available in his secondary school. 

Upon completion of the voca- 
tional program, and the other sub- 
ject-matter areas required for grad- 
uation, the student should then be 
prepared to pursue his vocation on 
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the job and at the entry level for 
that vocation. 

A person’s occupation will in- 
fluence the nature and quality of 
his citizenship, his family relation- 
ships, his ability to get along with 
others, and his participation in the 
political, social, economic, and re- 
ligious life of the community to a 
much greater extent than has been 
commonly recognized. 

Selecting and making progress in 
a vocation ought to be major goals 
of education. The secondary school 
fails in its fundamental obligation 
to society when it permits a stu- 
dent to leave the environment of 
the school without encouraging 
and assisting him to make a realis- 
tic vocational choice. 

The secondary school can pro- 
vide specific. educational experi- 
ences for the significant portion of 
its student body who plan to enter 
the world of work immediately 
after graduation. The vocational- 
education program could be in- 
creased tenfold and still not meet 
the needs of an educated labor 
force. 


Tue instructor is the key person 


in relation to the ultimate educa- 
tional value of the various sub- 
jects. Subject matter is valuable 
to the extent that the instructor 
makes it so. One teacher of trigono- 
metry, for example, may reduce his 
students’ interest and participation 
to near zero. Another instructor in 
the same subject may motivate his 
class so effectively that many of the 
students keep reaching beyond 
their immediate grasp with un- 
daunted determination. 

I know of a vocational-carpentry 
class that used school and com- 
munity resources so effectively in 
the construction of a building that 
it was difficult to find a student, 
teacher, or member of the active 
community unacquainted with the 
project and its values. 


The magic of the phrases “intel- 
lectually capable,” “academically 
talented,” and “the pursuit ot ex- 
cellence” has caused much educa- 
tional attention to be focused upon 
the special needs of a few occupa- 
tions. However, intelligence and 
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talent are needed across the board 
occupationally. 

Precious little energy has been 
expended by the secondary school 
to bring to the attention of stu- 
dents suspected of being gifted the 
fact that the world of work consists 
largely of occupations outside the 
professions. 

Lycurgus, according to Plutarch, 
forbade the citizens of Sparta to 
exercise any mechanical trade—it 
was beneath their dignity. Al- 
though this charge cannot be made 
of modern secondary education, 
there is a definite lack of enlighten- 
ment among students concerning 
the occupational areas in which a 
majority of them will work. 

If our gifted student wants to 
become a physicist, he is lucky, for 
the schools are in tune with this 
wave length. But if he should want 
to become a plumber he would 
probably get little practical assist- 
ance because it is rather unlikely 
that his school would know how 
to advise him. Furthermore, his 
type of giftedness and the occupa- 
tional choice of plumbing would 


“Since all education today is . 


probably not fit in too well with 
the ideas of uccupational prestige 
commonly held by his advisers. 

An extremely pertinent point was 
made in a recent cartoon issued by 
a national syndicate which showed 
PTA members on a tour of a 
school: The caption read, “In addi- 
tion to preparing students for the 
space age, this school will also turn 
out enough repairmen to keep us 
going on earth.” 


Vocationat education is im- 
portant because its subject matter 
can lead to satisfactory employment 
for a majority of the students who 
will enter the labor force at the end 
of the secondary-school period. Fur- 
thermore, the subject matter of vo- 
cational education can make real 
contributions toward the general 
goals of education. #+# + 


* Readers who wish to comment 
pro or con on Mr. Barlow’s ap- 
praisal of vocational education are 
encouraged to send their comments 
to the Journal for possible use in 
“Our Readers Write.” 


Bakersfield, Calif., City Schools Photo 
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OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 


VIRGINIA WARREN 


TO THE STUDENT 


You are now living in the Space Age. Rocket travel to our moon and 
to the other planets of our solar system and their moons is now possible, 
perhaps even likely. By the time you are in high school, we will 
know much more about our solar system than we now know, and every 
new bit of knowledge will open the way to additional discoveries. 

You can begin now to learn the language of space. Here are some 


words you can start with: 


Planet: an almost solid body that 
revolves around the sun. A planet 
shines only by reflected light. 

Satellite: a body that revolves 
around a planet. The earth’s moon 
is a natural satellite; man-made 
rockets now can place artificial 
satellites into space. 

Comet: a glowing sphere, usually 
with a long nebulous tail, which 
orbits around the sun. Comets glow 
partly from their own fiery light 
and partly from reflection. 

Sunspots: dark spots on the sun’s 
surface. Radiation from these spots 
occasionally interrupts radio, tele- 
graph, and telephone communica- 
tions on earth. 

In addition to these words, used 
by men for many years, new words 
have been invented by men now 
working on rocket experimenta- 
tion. These slang words include: 

Dog House: a metal mound built 
onto some rockets, containing im- 
portant instruments for space trips. 

Bird: an inanimate object that 
flies. Any vehicle to a planet or 
moon is a “bird.” 

Moon Suit: the inflatable pres- 
surized suit worn to protect men 





Mrs. Warren is a member of the staff 
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and animals during trips outside 
the earth’s atmosphere. 
Brains: the automatic 
that guide spaceships. 
Cutie Pie: a portable instrument 
used to measure the amount of 
radiation in space. 


systems 


You will know a lot about our 
solar system when you find out the 
answers to the following questions. 
How many can you answer now? 


Which Planet... 


1. is called earth’s twin sister? 

2. has what appear to be canals? 

3. has 12 satellites or moons? 

t. is closest to the sun? 

5. is one on which you may ex- 
pect to find life? 

6. is the smallest planet in our 
solar system? ‘ 

7. is the largest planet in our 
solar system? 

8. is farthest away from us? 


What Is... 


9. the number of planets and 
satellites in our solar system? 

10. the name of the galaxy that 
contains our solar system? 

11. the size of the moon? Is it 
larger or smaller than earth? 

12. the reason why we have never 


seen the planet Venus, even though 
it comes closer to us than any other 
regular body except the moon? 
13. the name of the only star in 
our solar system? 
14, the date of the next eclipse of 
the moon? 
15. the 
light-year? 
16. the planet with the longest 
“year’’? 


number of miles in a 
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Things To Do 


@ Watch the skies. Using field 
glasses (6- to 8-power) , you can see 
moon craters, the moons of Jupiter, 
and thousands of stars you cannot 
observe with the naked eye. 


@ Visit a local museum. More 


and more museums are featuring 
displays on astronomy. Some even 
have working models of our solar 
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system. Displays may also be found 
at local universities, libraries, gov- 
ernment institutions. Ask your 
teacher to suggest places for you 
to visit. 

@ Read books on planets and 
space. Many books, often with pho- 
tographs and pictures of planets 
and rockets, are now available for 
you. Visit your school or local li- 
brary to find these books. 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread has been prepared 
for use by pupils in grades 4 and 5. 
It has been pretested by students at 
George Mason School, Alexandria, 
Virginia. Answers to the questions 
above appear on page 62 of this Jour- 
NAL. Reprints of this centerspread are 
available, 35 for $1; no orders for less 
than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Putting Our Best 
Minds Forward 


A progress report on the NEA Project 


on the Academically Talented Student 


CHARLES E. BISH 


Te are living in a period of 
\W\ increasingly rapid mental 


growth, a kind of intellec- 
tual renaissance. 

As teachers, we must somehow 
keep up with these changes. As 
school officers, we must provide the 
means and the opportunities for 
the continuous content learning 
that the times demand. 

The schools have begun, in many 
instances, to face up to these chal- 
lenges. Particularly in the compre- 
hensive high schools of America, 
an unremitting:search for basic 
excellence has started. 

Some school systems have gone 
far in developing programs for 
their rapid learners. Others have 
just begun. 

To provide assistance, the Na- 
tional Education Association, with 
the financial aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, estab- 
lished the Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. The 
activities of this project are now 
in their second year. 


Tue NEA project has focused 
on three tasks: 

@ Studying existing school pro- 
grams and disseminating informa- 
tion about them 

@ Providing consultant services 
(substantially free) to school sys- 
tems at local and state levels 

@ Developing a series of publi- 
cations dealing with administra- 
tion, with research, and with each 
Dr. Bish, a former high-school princi- 
pal, is director of the NEA Project on 
the Academically Talented Student. 
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of the subject areas of the high- 
school curriculum. 

Study of the needs of academi- 
cally talented students has revealed 
that a school climate in which 
high achievement receives high re- 
spect strengthens individual pupil 
growth and promotes a higher level 
of aspiration, as well as_ better 
spiritual and moral values. 

Programs which bring academic 
subjects into balance with the 
learning experiences off.red by 
other areas of the total curriculum 
are badly needed. Individual pupil 
programs must be upgraded to 
meet the full and potential endow- 
ments of all school youth. Courses 
of study, materials, and teaching 
methods should be adjusted to pro- 
vide greater opportunity for criti- 
cal thinking and problem-solving, 
to promote creativity, and to re- 
ward the growth of new ideas and 
interpretations. 

The NEA Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student has 
centered its study upon these areas, 
as well as on the target now before 
the American comprehensive high 
school: identification and counsel- 
ing of able youth and ‘utilization 
of effective grouping methods in 
order to offer a climate for maxi- 
mum student growth. 

Project publications are designed 
to help schools improve their pro- 
grams for the academically talent- 
ed. Developed with the assistance 
of professional organizations of 
teachers and administrators, these 
publications are the work of lead- 
ers in their fields. 


The publications developed in 
co-operation with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and the National Science 
Teachers Association (both NEA 
departments) have already been 
distributed. Almost ready for dis- 
tribution is a publication for prin- 
cipals, which was developed with 
the help of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Suggestions concerning the im- 
provement of the programs in the 
social-studies and English have 
been prepared with the help of 
the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies (an NEA department) 
and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Publications 
are planned in foreign languages 
with the assistance of the Foreign 
Language Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 
and in music and art with the help 
of NEA’s Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference and National Art 
Education Association. 

Outstanding members of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, NEA’s American Educational 
Research Association, and NEA’s 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development co-cper- 
ated in the preparation of material 
for a publication which will identi- 
fy needed research and describe 
findings of current projects. 

In each instance, the content of 
these offerings grew out of discus- 
sions during a two-and-a-half day 
conference of persons outstanding 
in the field. These materials will 
be distributed through the project 
to school officers, supervisors, and 
teachers. 

Conferences have also _ been 
planned in the areas of guidance, 
elementary education, and business 
education. 


W: must provide a more bal- 
anced curriculum for the academi- 
cally talented student. Other coun- 
tries are now providing nearly as 
many years of education to nearly 
as many of their youth as we. Let 
us wish the best of good fortune 
for every child on earth. But let 
us allow no society to surpass us in 
the “pursuit of excellence.” #4 
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| AM A CARPENTER 


I work with wood 

With it I fashion, model, build. 

My shop is stocked with woods from 
many lands— 

Oak, hickory, pine, and cyprus 

Osage orange, tamarax, and fir, 

Cedar from Lebanon 

And balsa. 

Each wood is different, 

Each to fit a special need 

I choose for texture, color, grain, 

For strength or toughness. 

I cut from roughhewn slabs 

At varied angles 

That some desired quality 

May be achieved under my careful 
hands. 

Some wood is worked with ease 

And bends with little strain. 

Some have no flaws, the grain is 
straight. 

But other wood 

Is gnarled and strangely twisted, 

Tough, difficult to cut, 
to carve and polish, 

Yet lovely to behold 

When at day’s end 

My work with it is done. 


IT work with wood, 

And with each passing week 
My work is varied. 

Today my handicraft provides 
Utility, 

A chair, a bed, a desk. 

And on the morrow, 

I carve for beauty’s sake, 

A lamp, a vase, a figure. 

At times my work is hasty. 
For poor work, 

I get poor pay, 

And little joy. 

But when each stroke with plane, 
With chisel, and with saw, 

Is done with skill and love 
And patience, 
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My pay is double. 

For things of beauty shout their 
value 

To those who sell 

And those who build. 

I am a carpenter 

And it is good 

When one can view with pleasure 

One’s own creation. 


| AM A TEACHER 


I work with boys and girls. 

From many homes they come, 

The quiet, boisterous, shy, 

The pretty and the plain, 

The laggard, the ambitious, 

And the genius. 

Each one is different 

And somewhere in this world 

Each has his place. 

And while the final choice is theirs, 

I can, and must, assist. 

We must explore together 

To discover, if we can, 

Their strengths, their weaknesses— 

The things that bring them joy. 

I find in each a different need: 

This pretty one, 

Whom all admire 

And even envy, 

Who flits through life with little 
care, 

Someday will see her youthful 
beauty fade. 

How can I help make ready 

Against that day? 

The homely lad 

Already deep withdrawn into his 
solitude 

Beneath whose clever hands 

Frustration shows in modeled clay, 

How can I make him see 

That beauty lies not in the face 
alone? 

And he who comes to school 

Unkempt—with bruises 

Suffered by abuse from drunken 


parents— 

Yet who in use of numbers 

Exceeds all others I have seen. 

This one I must encourage and 
support 

And, if I can, inspire. 

Each one unique, 

Each one roughhewn. 

It’s not enough to teach them all 

To master numbers, 

To learn the language of their land. 

I must not be content when they 
can show in tests 

That they are each aware of 
Lincoln, 

Or Shakespeare’s clever wit. 

To educate is more than that 

For as they think, and reason, and 
believe, 

So they become. 


I am a teacher 

I work with boys and girls 

And with each one, each day 

I must use different tools. 

Today I must be stern and unfor- 
giving 

That they may learn to bé depend- 
able; 

Tomorrow it may seem the best 
that I relent. 

To shape a character 

I must proceed with skill, with love, 

With sympathy. 

And yet, as each day ends 

I do not know 

How well my work is done. 

The complicated human mind 

Is slowly changed, 

And frequently its thoughts 

Are hidden behind the false facade 

Society demands. 

My task demands that I be patient, 

That I believe in boys and girls, 

That I have faith. 


—ARTHUR F. BRUHN, president, 
Dixie Junior College, St.. George, 


Utah. 
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We're helping children make 


THE JUMP FROM SIXTH TO SEVENTH 


AKING the transition from ele- 
M mentary to junior high 

school a smooth and pleas- 
ant one for preadolescent youth 
has been a problem faced by edu- 
cators since the disappearance of 
the “little red school house.” 

The danger always exists that 
the mental health of youngsters 
may be affected by this abrupt 
change in school environment. In 
addition, many weeks of valuable 
teaching time may be lost because 
junior high-school teachers find it 
necessary to re-establish an atmos- 
phere of security for learning. 

At North Bethesda Junior High 
School, we have attacked this com- 
plex problem by developing an 
orientation program. Most of the 
pupils in our nine feeder ele- 
mentary schools live close enough 
to walk to school. They have the 
same teachers all day, with the ex- 
ception of brief periods when spe- 
cial-subject teachers come in for 
sessions of art, physical education, 
or music. Pupils often know every 
student in their grade. 

When these boys and girls start 
junior high school, they may find 
as many pupils in one grade as in 
all the grades of their elementary 
school. Many must now ride buses 
to school for the first time. They 
find a world of new faces to re- 
member, among them a new teach- 
er every 50 minutes. 

New rules, new courses, new 
homework requirements, changing 
clothes and showering in gym class 
—all this newness seems almost 
overwhelming to the erstwhile 
sheltered elementary pupil. Adjust- 
Mr. Fitzwater is a counselor at North 
Bethesda (Maryland) Junior High 
School. 
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ment 
caused 


problems like these have 
orientation programs to 
become absolutely necessary in 
most school systems. At North 
Bethesda Junior High School, the 
program is in motion throughout 
most of the school year. 


Farry in February, our guid- 
ance personnel meet with the ad- 
ministration to lay plans for the 
coming year’s program. Later, the 
principals of the nine elementary 
schools come to the junior high to 
discuss and co-ordinate the pro- 
gram with their own schedules. 
The principals are given confi- 
dential-information cards to be 
filled out by sixth-grade teachers 
for each of their students. When 
the seventh-grade counselor visits 
the elementary schools, he confers 
with each sixth-grade teacher about 
the cards. 

The principal and_ vice-prin- 
cipals from the junior high school 
also visit each elementary school 
to talk with the sixth-graders and 
answer their questions. Every effort 
is made to convey the feeling that 
North Bethesda Junior High looks 
forward to having these students 
become a part of the school. 

In April, the sixth-graders visit 
their new school. An assembly pro- 
gram by the current. seventh- 
graders introduces the school per- 
sonnel and presents a skit depict- 
ing junior high-school life. Here 
the sixth-graders see boys and girls 
who were in their school last year 
and pick up some of the enthusi- 
asm manifested by them. They 
have lunch in the cafeteria and 
tour the building. 

Early in May, the parents of all 
sixth-grade pupils are invited to 


come to our school for one evening 
to meet our teachers and to hear an 
explanation of the junior-high pro- 
gram. 

Selected teachers from the junior 
high school visit the elementary 
schools in late May. They see what 
the youngsters have been experi- 
encing and help the elementary 
teachers to prepare their students 
for the transition. 

At the end of the school year, rec- 
ords are transferred from the ele- 
mentary to junior high school. 
Counselors analyze the records and 
group students into homogeneous 
groups for the seventh grade. 

On the first day of school at 
North Bethesda, the new students 
meet their new teachers in a famil- 
iar place—the gymnasium where 
the get-acquainted sessions were 
held the previous spring. 

Soon the sixth-grade teachers 
visit the junior high school to see 
their graduates in action. They ob- 
serve the program firsthand, and 
find out how well their students 
were prepared. 

At the end of the first semester 
of seventh grade, a written report 
is sent back to the elementary 
schools stating the grades which 
have been received by their former 
pupils. Each elementary school can 
thus determine, to some extent, pos- 
sible strengths and weaknesses in 
its curriculum. 


W: do not believe that our 
orientation program is the final 
answer to the problem of introduc- 
ing pupils to a new environment. 
We continue to make changes each 
year. But we feel that it provides at 
least a footbridge between elemen- 
tary and junior high school. # # 
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children are busy cutting out paper chains, spilling scraps on 

the floor, hanging wreaths, spilling paint on the floor, trimming 
trees, spilling popcorn on the floor, and pasting sparkles and spangles 
on each other’s foreheads. While I, in my kerchief, am rushing about 
the room opening windows to draw out the artificial snow that’s con- 
gesting our lungs, and trying to keep Christmas in the classroom. 

Now keeping Christmas is a most difficult thing to do in first grade. 
Have you, for instance, ever tried to keep gingerbread men on a tree 
with 30 salivating six-year-olds about? Have you tried to keep wreaths 
on doors that are constantly being slammed at the speed of sound? Or 
have you tried to keep stars pasted on frosty window glass? 

More often than not, the end of each day sees Christmas being 
tracked down the hall, carried out in children’s pockets, or sprinkled 
along the path going home. 

Even babes in mangers are not safe. We started out with Linda’s 
china doll all fixed up with a halo on its head, then Karen insisted we 
use Raggedy Ann for awhile. Raggedy Ann was replaced with Sally’s 
burp-me doll which turned out to be Martha’s in the first place, and 
the last I heard, a wind-up doll that crawls frantically around while 
an internal music box plays the “Million-Dollar Baby Blues” was re- 
posing in our manger. 

But it’s the spirit of Christmas that’s hardest to keep. Kenneth wants 
to wear his cowboy suit in the Wise Men pageant, Shirley requests the 
pussy-willow song everytime we sing favorite carols, and Michael draws 
valentine hearts on all his greeting cards. 

But then, I have my idiosyncrasies, too: I insist on eating aspirin by 
the boxful when even the children know that this is the season for 
peppermint sticks. 


HH: rah, ray and a sprig of holly, it’s Christmastide again! The 


Mrs. Tedesco, an NEA Journal staff member, is a former 
elementary-school teacher. 
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U. S. ADMINISTRATORS — 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


7? 


Carl Purcell Photos 


Lights haloed by mist illuminate St. Isaac’s Cathedral and an elaborate statue of Nicholas I in Leningrad. 


\ IXTY-FOUR American school 
S administrators from 21 states 
h got a firsthand look at educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union during 
October. They visited Leningrad, 
Moscow, Tbilisi, and Kiev. The 
group also spent brief periods in 
Helsinki, Copenhagen, Warsaw, 
and Berlin. Some of the high 
lights of the Russian tour are pic- 
tured on these pages. 

Visits to schools and discussions 
with Soviet educators were part 
of a program of study organized by 
the sponsoring organizations: the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, the Travel Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, and the Division of 
Travel Service of the NEA. 
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A small group of the American administrators talk with 
a professor (left) at a teachers college in Leningrad. 
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Above left: Seatmates look pensive during an English class in indicate membership in the Pioneers, a vast state-supported 
a ten-year school in Kiev. Above right: Students in Tbilisi are youth organization which carries on a wide extracurricular 
bright-eyed with interest about Americans. Their neckerchiefs program. In many schools, military-type uniforms are worn. 


Below left: This girl reciting in a ten-yecr school in Tbilisi matter. Below right: “On the deuble” must have been the order 
typifies the Soviet attitude that education is a serious and vital for these youngsters marching in a Russian gymnasium class. 
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“Kyo sé inglés.” The lovely, 
\ dark-eyed child faced her 
* teacher with disarming sim- 
plicity. 

“She doesn’t know English,” an- 
other fifth-grade pupil explained. 
“Estella does arithmetic real good, 
but she can’t read the words in our 
books.” 

Henry Beach, teacher, surveyed 
the room: Blonde _ heads _ bent 
over their desks beside their dark- 
haired neighbors. Outside, the 
mills thumped and clinked as they 
turned out tons of produce, mak- 
ing Sterling, Illinois, famous as 
the Hardware City of the United 
States. 

It was time, Henry Beach de- 
cided, to do something about the 
boys and girls of Wallace School 
who chattered gaily in their native 
Spanish tongues at home but were 
confused and quiet in the English- 
speaking atmosphere of the IIli- 
nois Classroom. Native-born fathers 
worked side by side with Mexican- 
born fathers in the mills; women 
with Spanish names shopped side 
by side with Andersons and Han- 


Dr. Nash is principal of the Univer- 
sity Junior High School and an asso- 
ciate professor of education at North- 
ern Illinois University, De Kalb. All 
photos are courtesy of Regional Serv- 
ices, Northern Illinois University; Don 
Peterson, photographer. 
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leys in the stores. Something was 
needed to overcome the language 
barrier which made learning more 
difficult for the children of Spanish- 
speaking parents. 


This was in 1932. “It was in the 
trough of the depression,” Mr. 
Beach explains. ‘““Three years be- 
fore, I had begun my teaching 
career as the entire iaculty of a 
one-room school in nearby Mc- 
Lean. There I was not only teacher 
but janitor, coach, and lunchroom 
supervisor. When I took a fifth- 
grade teaching position in Sterling, 
however, I made even less salary 
than 1 would have if I had stayed 
in my one-room school.” 

Since then, Henry Beach has 
spent more than half his life at 
Wallace Elementary School, as 
both teacher and principal. Largely 
because of his program for children 
and parents of Spanish-speaking 
families, the Mexican-born resi- 
dents of Sterling have become as 
much a part of the school and com- 
munity as are the natives of north- 
ern Illinois. 

By using various forms of group- 
ing, Wallace School helps all 
youngsters master reading at their 
own rate of learning. It is not 
phonics alone or word recogni- 
tion by itself which is basic to the 


Elementary Principal Henry Beach creates an 


Atmosphere for Learning 


ROBERT L. NASH 
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reading program. “Rather,” says 
Mr. Beach, “we try to take the 
good from both approaches and 
adapt it to the needs of our chil- 
dren. We .mphasize words in con- 
text, following up the introducing 
of each word phonetically with its 
use in pictures and stories. We 
have a tremendous amount of 
reading material at all levels. Wide 
reading experiences are the basis 
of our successful program.” 

Henry Beach inaugurated a jun- 
ior first grade designed to take care 
of the greater than average reading 
range caused by the fact that a 
number of the children heard a 
different language at home. As 
English became used more and 
more frequently in many of the 
families, junior first grade was 
replaced by junior second grade. 
Plans now under study may lead 
to a junior third grade to take care 
of the increased reading range nor- 
mally found at this level.: 

Test scores indicate that this 
innovation has been helpful. Read- 
ing achievement at Wallace is as 
good as or better than the national 
average. 


Warrace School has been used 
as a sort of proving ground for the 
practices introduced later in the 
other Sterling elementary schools. 






“This is because of the rather 
wide variations in our students’ 
backgrounds,” says Mr. Beach. “I 
was sent a number of years ago to 
study the Milwaukee program of 
reading. Then, working with our 
faculty, we adapted it to our needs 
and put our version of it into prac- 
tice here. Soon it was the pattern 
followed in all the Sterling 
schools.” 

The Wallace staff frequently 
conducts bits of research which 
lead to better classroom teaching. 
Teachers experiment with new 
ways of approaching old problems 
and share their findings with other 
teachers in the system. Recogniz- 
ing the need for such work, Prin- 
cipal Beach has insisted on keep- 
ing class size small enough so that 
such experiments can be _ tried. 
Consequently, there is a live, mean- 
ingful program under way all the 
time at Wallace. In this way, panic 
and crash programs are unneces- 
sary. 

“If you can be prepared for 
problems,” Mr. Beach says, “they 
often don’t develop.” He carries 
on a continuing activity in his 
school which illustrates his point. 
Henry Beach is a southpaw, and 
is, therefore, especially conscious 
of the writing problem of left- 
handers. Almost daily, he calls into 
his office one or more of his left- 
handed pupils and works 
them to improve their 
facility. 

This same kind of approach to 
all problems at Wallace School 
has resulted in a happy, relaxed 
atmosphere in which teachers and 
pupils alike seem to take pride in 
everything that goes on. 


with 
writing 


Tue Beach home has also been a 
proving ground for education. Mrs. 
Beach, formerly Ruth Neher, has 
been a teacher for over 20 years, 
several of which were in her hus- 
band’s school. Peggy, their daugh- 
ter, taught commercial subjects in 
Malta and Princeton, Illinois, and 
married her high-school sweetheart, 
now an art teacher at Roosevelt 
Junior High School in Rockford, 
Illinois. Son Philip, the only one 
to break the pattern, went into 
insurance work. 
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“I never pushed my children 
toward education,” says Henry 
Beach. “I simply urged them to 
do what they wanted to do. I feel 
pretty good, though, since we 
batted .500 in getting them into 
the educational field.” 

Not all of Henry Beach’s time 
has been spent in school, however. 
He has been active in Boy Scout 
work for 25 years, is a member of 
the Kiwanis club, and has been an 
elder in the United Presbyterian 
Church for some years. He has 
also worked on youth committees 
and community-chest drives. 

Professionally, Mr. Beach is ac- 
tive in the state and national work 
of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and 
served as state president of this 
group in 1954-55. He is also a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, the Illinois 


PTA President Caroline Ellison 
comes a 


wel- 
suggestion from Principal 


Beach regarding a future PTA meeting. 


There’s always time for a word with 
the children on the school playground. 


Education 
NEA. 


Association, and the 


| HAVE the best staff in the 
world.” Henry Beach has the posi- 
tive approach of a professional 
leader and stands ready to help 
whenever assistance is needed. 

“I always support my teachers,” 
says Mr. Beach, “even though I 
may have to help some of them see 
that there are better ways of han- 
dling a situation than the one they 
used.” The result is a staff that is 
intensely loyal to the principal and 
to the program which has been 
co-operatively arranged. 

The teachers reflect their senti- 
ments for him in such indirect 
evaluations as, “He accomplishes 
so much with us just over a cup 
of coffee.” 

And coffee has a special place 





peerenaeesas 
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at Wallace School. Several years 
ago, Mr. Beach started a morning 
and afternoon coffee break for staff 
members who have some time freé 
during one of the recess periods. 

The only place for a_ coffee 
klatsch was a storage room. But a 
couple of tables, a few chairs, and 
some pictures on the walls made a 
livable arrangement. Teachers re- 
lax for 15 minutes and are thus 
more efficient the rest of the day. 
Staff members at Wallace also have 
two or three social events each year 
which help to develop a more 
closely-knit faculty. 

The staff takes pride in its school 
building. Although Wallace School 
was built in 1927, it is quite mod- 
ern inside. “The superintendent 
and board have always been sym- 
pathetic with any reasonable re- 


quest for maintaining and improv- 
ing our school plant,” says Mr. 
Beach, “and we've taken full ad- 
vantage of it.” 

The children, too, respect and 
care for a building when their 
elders show that they are inter- 
ested enough to maintain it prop- 
erly. The playground is not large, 
but with careful planning and the 
practice of good manners, pupils 
live happily within its confines. 


Crnpren learn by example at 
Wallace School. Not only do pupils 
learn to respect the building, but 
they learn to respect each other 
as well. The relationship among 
school, children, and parents is ex- 
cellent, and almost no prejudices 
are displayed in spite of the mixed 
groups. 





Children hold doors open for 
each other as though they wanted 
to help rather than because of con- 
ventional courtesy. “Please’’ and 
“thank you” seem an integral part 
of each child’s vocabulary. 

“There is no substitute for living 
courtesy,’ says Henry Beach, ‘“‘and 
for teaching it by precept and ex- 
ample if we are to make democ- 
racy continue to succeed. It is a 
way of living and working together 
which makes a world of difference 
in classroom atmosphere.” 

Such is the philosophy of Henry 
Beach, which has infiltrated the 
hearts of his teachers, his pupils, 
and the parents of Sterling. He has 
created an atmosphere of accept- 
ance, an atmosphere of respect for 
one’s fellow men, and an atmos- 
phere for learning. + + 





Our Public Schools 


Every American has a stake in 
the public schools and a responsi- 
bility for their advancement. This 
key thought is stressed by Luther 
A. Smith in the preface of a 
new booklet entitled Our Public 
Schools (64 p., 15¢. The Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry, Washington, D.C.). 

This booklet fills a real need by 
giving an objective report of how 
the people of the United States 
came to organize and to operate 
their unique pattern of public 
schools. Millions of Americans 
have passed through these schools 
without any lessons on how our 
forebears pondered upon many 
issues and slowly but surely agreed 
upon the basic principles. 

Few adults today fully appre- 
ciate the essential elements of the 
public schools—local control by the 
people through boards of educa- 
tion, state leadership and financial 
reinforcement of local efforts, and 
national recognition that every 
child is entitled to the education 
necessary to make him an intelli- 
gent, productive American citizen. 

Although many of the Found- 
ing Fathers recognized that uni- 
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versal education was necessary for 
the success of the new republic, 
acceptance and understanding of 
this ideal matured slowly. Each 
generation has had to learn of its 
eternal debt to its young people. 
Each generation has had to learn 
that it could not afford to neglect 
or to discount this obligation. As 
the booklet points out, “the Ameri- 
can future is largely entrusted to 
the public schools of today.” 
The authors of Our Public 
Schools need no introduction to 
NEA members. For nearly 18 
years, Willard E. Givens served as 
executive secretary of our Associa- 
tion. He entered this office in the 
middle 1930’s when teachers and 
many citizens were fighting to re- 
store the financial support of pub- 
lic schools after several years of 
devastating economic depression. 
He directed his efforts toward an 
unapologetic demand that _ the 
American people should face their 
obligations to children and youth 
and give teachers rightful social 
and economic recognition. 
During his years of service, 
Dr. Givens stressed the nation’s 
obligation to underwrite an ac- 


ceptable level of public education. 
One of his disappointments was 
that the national conscience, ex- 
pressed through Congressional ac- 
tion and the voice of all organiza- 
tions of laymen, had not resulted 
in appropriate financial support of 
public schools. He believed that 
such support could come from a 
partnership among levels of govern- 
ment—local, state, and federal— 
within the framework of traditional 
American principles. 

The second author, Belmont M. 
Farley, for 27 years was director 
of the NEA’s press and radio rela- 
tions. Like Dr. Givens, he had 
served as a classroom teacher and 
principal in a number of public- 
school systems. His graduate study 
involved extensive exploration of 
newspapers to discover what the 
public reads and wants to read 
about education. 

The booklet could not have be- 
come available at a more auspi- 
cious time. Today there is keen 
interest in improving the quality 
of education. A primary question 
is whether panic will direct the 
schools toward new, untried goals 
or whether change will be con- 
sidered in the light of the estab- 
lished principles of public edu- 


cation. # # 
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. -. and without depleting your bank account 


CHARLES M. 


YOUNG teaching couple, newly 
A married, furnished their $70- 


per-month 
one abstract oil painting, an orig- 
inal water color, one Van Gogh, 


apartment with 


and nine Picassos. The 


$45.10. 

The oil painting was purchased 
at a neighborhood art fair for $30; 
the water color from an artist friend 
for $10; the Van Gogh reproduc- 
tion from a university book store 
for $5; and the Picasso reproduc- 


cost: 


ROBERTSON 


tions arrived by mail for a token 
introductory fee of 10¢ from an art- 
of-the-month club. 

What about you? Have you ever 
longed for paintings in your living 
room and sculptures on the patio? 
Have you ever fancied yourself an 
art collector? You can be, and with- 
out depleting your bank account. 


How To Start 


First, you need to become aware 
of what is available in the current 
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art market. If you cannot view 
paintings firsthand in exhibits, you 
can write to galleries for their 
catalogues (many of them illus- 
trated) of original paintings and 
reproductions. (A partial list fol- 
lows at the end of this article.) In 
addition, art museums have books 
of great paintings and sculpture 
masterpieces, and portfolios of re- 
productions. 


Original Art 


The most common of the orig- 
inals is the oil painting, tradition- 
ally done on a piece of canvas 
stretched over a wooden frame. 
Paintings in another medium, tem- 
pera, are similar in appearance to 
oil paintings, although tempera 
usually has a thinner, flatter look 
and is seldom applied on a canvas. 
Both mediums are permanent. 

Water colors are transparent 
colors mixed only with water and 
applied to white paper in washes— 
the paper showing through for the 
white tone. John Singer Sargent 
and Winslow Homer were masters 
with this medium. 

Gouaches are water colors with 
a filler added to make them opaque. 
Artists Ynez Johnston and William 
Kienbush excel in this technique. 

Drawings include anything from 
simple pencil sketches to elaborate 
pastels. Other drawing mediums 
are charcoal, crayon, and pen and 
ink. 

Sculpture is frequently carved 
out of wood and stone. Sometimes 
it is modeled in clay and then fired 
or cast in a durable substance like 
bronze. Today many sculptures are 
made out of metal, wire, and plas- 
tics. 

Prints—not to be confused with 
reproductions of original paint- 
ings—are etchings, engravings, 
woodcuts, stencils, and other such 
creations. Each stencil or woodcut 
is printed only a certain number of 
times. Most prints bear the total 
number of copies in a lower corner. 
‘The number 10/25, for example, 
means that there are only 25 prints 


Mr. Robertson, professor of art educa- 
tion, the Art School, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, is president of the 
National Art Education Association, 
an NEA department. 
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of the picture and that this particu- 
lar one is the tenth of the 25. 

‘The print is doing for the paint- 
ing what the paperback did for lit- 
erature,” says Edgar Breitenbach, 
chief of the prints and photographs 
division at the Library of Congress. 
“People can now afford to have 
originals.” 

Once considered the poor cousins 
of painting, prints now stand on 
their own merits and have expand- 
ed from small-scale sketches to 
poster size. Many Western colleges 
and universities have thriving print 
departments. 

A wide distributor of original 
prints is the International Graphic 
Arts Society (65 W. 56th Street, 
New York 19), a nonprofit organi- 
zation for the creation and dis- 
tribution of contemporary works of 
graphic arts. Members regularly re- 
ceive illustrated pamphlets listing 
available prints at prices ranging 
from $8 to $12.50 each. These might 
cost $25 to $75 each at the market 
price. 

In some cities, you can have 
original art in your home by rent- 
ing it. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, for example, will rent works 
of art for a nominal fee. If you 
decide to buy, this fee is deducted 
from the purchase price. 

Some libraries loan reproductions 
of famous paintings just as they 
loan books. The public library of 
Rockville, Maryland, (population 
26,000) has a collection of 117 
framed reproductions. One Rock- 
ville educator brightens her home 
with a different painting each 
month. 


Price 


Original modern art need not be 
costly. According to the prices 
listed in the booklet, ABC’s for 
Collectors of American Contempo- 
rary Art by John I. H. Baur [1954. 
Princeton Press, Inc., N.Y.C.], 
drawings by younger artists start 
as low as $10; water colors at $25 or 
$30; drawings by known artists be- 
gin at about $25, and water colors 
at about $75. Oils by famous men 
can run several thousand dollars, 
but oils by younger artists with 
some reputation can be bought for 
approximately $200 or $300. Prints 
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start at lower prices than drawings, 
while sculpture is about the same 
as oils. 

Many galleries hold Christmas 
sales for the budget-minded collec- 
tor. In 1958, two print shows, one 
at the Library of Congress and the 
other at the Brooklyn Museum, 
had prints for sale ranging from 
$7.50 to $100. 


Buying 

The first rule is to buy only what 
you like. Take your time about 
deciding, and go back again and 
again to look at a painting or a 
piece of sculpture before you buy 
it. But don’t wander into the bar- 
gain basement of art or buy obscure 
works of art unless your are ex- 
tremely sure of your knowledge and 
tastes. 

You may want professional ad- 
vice. Museum directors, curators, 
and reputable dealers will be able 
to tell you how a certain picture 
ranks in the artist’s work as a whole, 
whether it is a good example of his 
work, or whether the artist’s price 
is consistent with his reputation. 

But remember that the final de- 
cision must be yours alone. The 
dealer or critic doesn’t have to see 
your purchase above the piano 365 
days a year. You do. 

The dealer’s average commission 
is about one-third of the purchase 
price. Some dealers will permit 
you to take a painting home on 
approval with no obligation to buy 
it, or will*arrange for time pay- 
ments. 

Purchasing directly from an 
artist involves greater risk. Once 
you have become an experienced 
collector, however, this may be a 
particularly satisfying way to ac- 
quire what you want. 

Above all, stay within your 
budget. Remember too, that it is 
better to buy one or two things you 
really want than a number of 
cheaper items with which you are 
only half-satisfied. 

Keep in mind the place where 
you intend to display the art work. 
Be sure a painting is the right size 
and shape, and that the colors will 
be compatible with the other colors 
in the room. But never buy on the 
basis of color alone. The most 
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atrocious creations have graced 
walls of homes just because a house- 
wife wanted something chartreuse 
to go with the lampshade. 


Enjoying a Collection 

Pictures change their appear- 
ance in different lights or when 
hung at different levels. Sculpture 
can throw interesting shadows on 
walls or assume new dimensions in 
a garden. If, after a few years, you 
change the position of your paint- 
ings or sculpture, they will gain 
new interest. 

The average collector becomes 
dissatisfied with some of his first 
purchases and wishes to replace 
them. There is no disgrace in de- 
ciding you do not like one of 
your earlier pictures. As a_ first 
step, consult the artist’s dealer. 
Some galleries will make exchanges 
while others will sell pictures on 
consignment, charging the owner a 
commission of about 25%. Sales 
can also be made at art auction 
houses, although they are seldom 
as advantageous as those made in 
a gallery. 

One of the greatest pleasures for 
the experienced collector is giving 
his finest items to a museum or sim- 
ilar tax-exempt _ organization. 
Teachers would probably find it 
most satisfying eventually to give 
the best of their collection to 
schools in which they have taught. 


For illustrated catalogues, write to: 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Huntington 
Ave., Boston 15. 

Museum Pieces, Inc., 15 W. 27th St., 
New York 1. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Michi- 
gan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3. 

National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Brentano’s, Inc., 586 5th Ave., New 
York 36. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28. 

Library of Congress, Division of 
Prints and Photographs, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. (Ask for the Guide to the Special 
Collections of the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division of the Library of Con- 
gress $1.25). ¢: 2 


lowing members of the Book 

Selection Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Young Adult 
Services Division: Fannie R. Eise- 
man, George W. Wingate High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; John G. Park, Kent 
(Conn.) School; H. Jane Manthorne, 
Boston Public Library; Myrna Win- 
gert, Detroit Public Library; Barbara 
J. Duree, ALA Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin; Marian L. 
Trahan, Oakland (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary, chairman. 

An asterisk after an annotation in- 
dicates that the book is also. available 
in a paperback edition. 

Pride and Prejudice by Jane Aus- 
ten. The romances of the Bennet girls 
and the ardent desire of their mother 
to have them all well married. 1945. 
269p. Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) 
$3.50:* 

Pére Goriot by Honoré De Balzac. 
The subtle transformation of Eugene 
de Rastignac from naive provincial to 
Parisian gentleman. 1954. 328p. Dodd. 
(Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Looking Backward: 2000-1887 by 
Edward Bellamy. The author’s idea of 
what life will be like in the year 2000. 
1929. 358p. Houghton. $3.* 

Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronté. An 
unassuming English orphan becomes a 
governess and falls in love with her 
employer. 1941. 474p. Dodd. (Great 
Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Wuthering Heights by Emily 
Bronté. A story of intense and frus- 
trated love, of hate and of revenge, set 
in the wild moors of England. 1942. 
356p. Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) 
$3.50.* 

The Good Earth by Pearl Buck. 
The trials and problems of a Chinese 
peasant and his wife. 1947. 292p. 
World, $1.65.* 

The Way of All Flesh by Samuel 
Butler. The son of a strict clergyman 
breaks parental ties, thereby freeing 
himself to make his own way of life. 
1957. 399p. Dodd. (Great Illus. 
Classics) $3.50.* 

My Antonia by Willa Cather, illus. 
by W. T. Benda. The hardships of a 
Bohemian immigrant girl in pioneer 
Nebraska. 1926. 419p. Houghton. $5. 


T's list was compiled by the fol- 
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OUTSTANDING FICTION 
FOR COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 


Adventures of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha by Miguel del Saavedra Cer- 
vantes, illus. by Warren Chappell. 
The adventures of a mad Spaniard 
who imagines he lives in the age of 
heroic knights. 1945. 307p. Knopf. $3.* 

The Moonstone by Wilkie Collins. 
A celebrated jewel is stolen from an 
idol in a Buddhist temple. 1955. 444p. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Lord Jim by Joseph Conrad. A 
man’s attempt to live with himself 
after an act of cowardice. 1922. 392p. 
Doubleday. $3.50.* 

The Red Badge of Courage by 
Stephen Crane. A boy moves from 
cowardice to courage in the Civil War. 
1951. 266p. Modern Library. $1.65.* 

David Copperfield by Charles Dick- 
ens. An autobiographical novel re- 
flecting the life of England in the 
early nineteenth century. 1956. 850p. 
Grosset. $2.49.* 

Crime and Punishment by Fyodor 
Dostoevski. A sensitive intellectual is 
driven by poverty to believe himself 
exempt from moral law. 1927. 554p. 
Macmillan. $3.75.* 

An American Tragedy by Theodore 
Dreiser. This novel is a powerful docu- 
ment on the theme of social inequality 
and lack of privilege. 1956. 874p. 
Modern Library. $2.95* 

The Count of Monte Cristo by 
Alexander Dumas. An adventure story 
of a man’s unjust imprisonment, 
escape, and return to a new life. 1953. 
1375p. Grosset. $4.95. 

The Mill on the Floss by George 
Eliot, pseud. Impulsive, loving Maggie 
and her plodding brother, Tom, find 
in death the solution to their emo- 
tional conflicts. 1951. 558p. Oxford. 
$1.65.* 

The Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Lives of wealthy persons in the 
New York area during the “roaring 
twenties” are carefully portrayed. 
1953. 182p. Scribner. $3.50.* 


iisia 
BOOKSHELF 


The Loon Feather by lola Fuller, 
Oneta, the Indian girl, tells of the 
decline of Indian civilization. 1940. 
419p. Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Forsyte Saga by John Gals- 
worthy. The chronicle of three genera- 
tions of an upper middle-class English 
family. 1933. 921p. Scribner. $6.50. 

Vein of Iron by Ellen Glasgow. A 
family “vein of iron” runs in Ada, in- 
domitable daughter of a _ Virginia 
family. 1935. 462p. Harcourt. $2.25. 

Little World of Don Camillo by 
Giovanni Guareschi. The half-humor- 
ous, half-serious feud between an 
Italian village priest and a communist 
mayor. 1951. 255p. Farrar. $3. 

The Return of the Native by 
Thomas Hardy. The powerful influ- 
ence of Egdon Heath turns to tragedy 
the love of Clym and Eustacia and 
brings ruin to others as well. 1950. 
470p. Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) 
$3.50.* 

The Scarlet Letter by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Puritan New England, its 
stern morality, and the relentless 
workings of conscience in one who 
seeks to conceal guilt. 1948. 272p. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

The Old Man and the Sea by 
Ernest Hemingway. Santiago, an old 
Gulf fisherman, battles with a monster 
marlin. 1952, 140p. Scribner. $3. 

A Single Pebble by John Hersey. 
An American engineer finds Oriental 
philosophy a greater obstacle than the 
wild Yangtze River. 1956. 18Ip. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Green Mansions by William H. 
Hudson. Romantic fantasy set in a 
South American jungle. 1949. 26lp. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Les Misérables by Victor Hugo, 
illus. by Mead Schaeffer. A powerful 
story of an unfortunate thief in the 
underworld of Paris. 1925. 585p. 
Dodd. $3.95. 

Kim by Rudyard Kipling. The ad- 
ventures of an orphan son of an Irish 
soldier during days of British rule in 
India. 1956. 247p. Doubleday, $2.50.* 

Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis. A 
young doctor must decide between 
worldly success and money and his 
own desire to devote his life to sci- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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 ALASKAN 
suis ~=SCHOOLS 


ae? 


The main difference 


is the weather. 


JACK G. GOURLEY 
and 
PHIL J. HOON 


ou won't see an igloo school, 
¥ and the children don’t arrive 

at school on dog sleds. In 
fact, Alaskan education is very 
much like education in the rest of 
the United States—the main differ- 
ence is the weather. 

In the winter, when occasional 
days are as cold as 66 degrees below 
zero in Fairbanks, children are 
bundled into a modern-day adap- 
tation of a century-old Eskimo gar- 
ment, the furry parka. This com- 
fortable and practical garment is 
likely to be the only item in pupils’ 
wardrobes that differs from the 





Except in small native villages, school buses are needed to bring 


children to Alaskan schools, particularly during the icy winters. dress of students an Pennsylvania, 
The State of Alaska provides funds to communities for transpor- Texas, or California. 
tation of pupils living farther than a mile and a half from school; Statehood has brought increased 
: this limit is narrowed to a half mile from school during the four national interest in Alaska—and the 
{ coldest months. School buses in Fairbanks cover 1000 miles on an exnectatio € inc ed enroil- 
+ average day. On the coldest days, pupiis start walking if the bus is pec ™ a nae = So 
} just a few minutes late. It’s too cold to stand still! ments in her schools. School-plant 
R expansion and the need for more 


teachers is a problem here, just as 
it is in many other parts of the na- 
tion. Current expectations are that 

















f 


H population growth, which has re- 
i cently averaged about 7% yearly, 
i may jump higher in the coming 
4 years. 

7. Mr. Gourley was formerly assistant 
i superintendent of schools in Fairbanks 


(Alaska). He has taught high-school 
English and mathematics. Photographs 
were taken by Mr. Hoon. 











This wp-to-date science laboratory is one of four in 
Fairbanks High School. Surrounded by military bases, 
early-warning radar lines, and missile sites, Alaskan 
students need no reminder that they are living in an 
age of technology. 








The vocational program in Fairbanks is similar to good programs of 
its type elsewhere in the U.S. Boys may study woodworking (as shown 
here), mechanics, and other shop subjects. Homemaking and commer- 
cial-study laboratories provide equally fine instruction in girls’ voca- 
tional classes. 
















Rn, 
ne fed cosguilles ? 


During the Fairbanks winter, recess time often means indoor en- 
efhoma, ergo os quillas 


tertainment, for it’s too cold on the playground. Here the teacher 
has devised a puppet show for her elementary-school children’s 
diversion. 





The weather outside doesn’t slow down the education program 
inside Fairbanks schools. Foreign-language classes at the ele- 
mentary level, such as the one shown here, were begun to de- 
velop curriculums for the academically talented, Today, they 
are a permanent part of the school program. 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOO 


look for education, it seems to 

me we should look, first of all, 
at the current status of the econ- 
omy. This is the basic fact: The 
United States has ample economic 
and fiscal capacity to finance what- 
ever level of investment in educa- 
tion is needed to meet the demands 
of economic growth, military se- 
curity, and human fulfillment. 

The question before us then is 
not so much whether we can afford 
more and better education, but how 
best to raise the required revenues 
and share the costs among federal, 
state, and local governments. 

The nature of this question is 
two-sided; it involves—in economic 
language—input and output. In less 
technical language, these categories 
might be labeled the costs of educa- 
tion and the value of education. 
Let us look first at educational out- 
put or value. 


The Value of Education 


Because of the difficulty of ex- 
pressing educational output in 
terms of quantity, we have tended 
to concentrate on input factors 
such as teachers, buildings, facili- 
ties, and the methods of financing 
them. Yet, educational output is 
economically important, whether 
we think of this output as a means 
of enlarging our capacity to enjoy 
the fruits of our labor or as a means 
of investment in increased produc- 
tivity and enlarged income. 

It is not easy to determine the 
monetary value of education. One 
dificulty is that we can measure 
only the primary direct yield—the 
increased earning power that re- 
sults from increased educational 
preparation. The secondary bene- 
fits, aside from the better educa- 
tion of persons, may be impossible 
to measure. Just one breakthrough 


considering the economic out- 


Dr. Heller is professor of economics and 
chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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accomplished because of education 
may have benefits so widespread 
and so vast that they are immeasur- 
able in any definitive way. 

We can, however, try to make a 
judgmental appraisal of the value 
of the output of education. Look- 
ing at it both as a consumer good 
and as a producer good, there is no 
question but that education is ris- 
ing in the priority scale. As we use 
our affluence to increase the qual- 
ity of life, to increase human un- 
derstanding and comprehension— 
to increase, in effect, our capacity 
to reap the full rewards of progress 
—we inevitably raise education in 
the scale of our expenditure pref- 
erences. 

On the investment side, we learn 
that the truly critical bottleneck in 
economic growth, in the race into 
space, and in the struggle for mili- 
tary security ts shortage of brain 
power. 

An article in Business Week, en- 
titled “A Top Problem for U.S.—A 
General Shortage of Brainpower,” 
emphasized that the concept of 
human brain power as our most 
important commodity “isn’t some 
vague future possibility, some wish- 
ful thinker’s daydream. It has al- 
ready struck American society with 
a force few comprehend, and it can- 
not be checked. It is rapidly multi- 
plying the urgent need for highly 
educated, creatively intelligent 
men, and multiplying it so fast 
that the educational process can’t 
catch up.” 

This suggests, in other words, 
that the value product of education 
is rising, that each unit is becoming 
more important, and that it be- 
comes more important to raise the 
quality of all the units. 

In this connection, I was very 
gratified to see that Fortune maga- 
zine recently has placed education 


in the category of investment 
rather than consumption. One of a 
series of Fortune articles on the 
future of the economy breaks gross 
national product down in actual 
prices, and presents a consumption 
chart and an investment chart. Ed- 
ucation has been placed on the in- 
vestment side, and this is said: 


Fortune is also including under “in- 
vestment” several items that are gen- 
eral investments in the nation’s well- 
being or proficiency and hence in its 
future productivity expenditures for 
education, both public and private. . . . 

Investment in the nation’s educa- 
tion is, of course, investment in its 
future productivity as well as its cul- 
ture. 


This acceptance of education as 
an investment is long overdue. 

It is abundantly clear that both 
economic and military develop- 
ments have raised the value of the 
priorities assigned to the enrich- 
ment of human understanding and 
comprehension. The enlargement 
of human brain power is now a 
means of bringing about greater 
economic and military power. 


The Costs of Education 


Now let’s turn to the input side 
and ask: What are the costs of edu- 
cation and how shall we finance 
these costs? Here we logically look 
at three things: the underlying 
economic capacity of our society, 
state and local responsibility and 
the extent to which state and local 
governments can enlarge their flow 
of revenues to education, and the 
federal responsibility. 

The Underlying Economic Ca- 
pacity. Gross national product in 
the U. S. has surged up from its 
1958 low of $431 billion, past the 
1957 peak of $448 billion, to a cur- 
rent level of $481 billion. By mid- 
1960, we will be a half-trillion-dol- 
lar economy. Fortune magazine 
has predicted that by 1970 our 
economy will be at $750 billion, 
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and they make this a prediction, 
not just a projection. 

How do they get so high a figure 
relative to other forecasters? They 
say that the U. S. labor force, which 
grew slowly in the 1950's, is now, 
because of the high birth rate, be- 
ginning to expand rapidly. With 
more workers turning out more per 
hour, the economy as a whole prob- 
ably will grow at the unprece- 
dented rate of 4.2% a year. (The 
economy has been growing since 
1900 at about 3%.) 

Since the population will be ris- 
ing steeply, gross national product 
per person will not rise as much 
as the whole economy, but it will 
increase at the rate of 3% a year. 
Put into dollars at today’s prices, 
this is an increase from $2700 to 
$3600 per person by 1970. 

State and Local Fiscal Problems. 
As we look at the state and local 
picture, we see tremendous pres- 
sures pushing against the sources 
of revenue available to state and 
local governments: There has been 
an immense postwar surge of state 
and local spending, rising much 
faster than federal spending. 

State and local spending, taxes, 
and debt, roughly speaking, have 
all multiplied in absolute terms 
about fourfold since 1946. Grant- 
ing that 1946 was a very low point, 
state and local debt has risen from 
$16 billion at the end of World 
War II to $64 billion today. 

But the pressures on state and lo- 
cal government have been moving 
from the quantitative to the quali- 
tative side. These pressures have 
been those of population, prices, 
prosperity, and public works. 

The pressure of population is 
not one of numbers alone; it is one 
of disparity in population growth. 
There are national figures to show 
this, but an example from one 
state, Minnesota, will explain as 
well. In Minnesota, the governor 
this year put into his budget mes- 
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sage a chart which shows the prob- 
able growth of population in that 
state from 1950 to 1965 for three 
age groups: 1 through 20, 21 
through 64, and 65 and over. 

The 1-to-20 group and the 65- 
and-over group are the expensive 
groups to state and local govern- 
ment. This expense-absorbing pop- 
ulation is growing by 38% and 35% 
respective’, while there is only a 
9%, increase in the taxpaying 
group. The growth of the popula- 
tion, its composition, and its sub- 
urbanization, all are immensely ex- 
pensive to state and local govern- 
ment. 

Another pressure on these gov- 
ernments is the enormous backlog 
of needed public-works projects. It 
has been estimated that in the next 
10 years we will need to double 
public-works expenditures at the 
state and local level. 

A third pressure is brought about 
by the prices that state and local 
governments pay for their products. 
These prices have risen faster since 
1947 than any other segment of 
the economy. The economy as a 
whole experienced about a 33% 
rise in prices from 1947 through 
1958, but the cost of state and local 


“Is that what you dressed all 
-¢ and took to school by 
hand a few hours ago?” 


services rose about 65% in this 
period. 

This is what the economist would 
call an adverse price development 
as far as the state and local segment 
of the economy is concerned. 

You may think that it’s rather 
curious to consider prosperity as a 
pressure, a negative item in the 
problems of state and local govern- 
ments, but the facts seem to indi- 
cate that prosperity generates more 
demands for spending than it does 
additional revenue at the state and 
local level. 

The great problems of the 1930's 
and 1940's, first economic and then 
military, required federal action. 
In considering the more abiding 
problems of distributing our af- 
fluence and enjoying services that 
we can buy with that affluence, we 
inevitably ask government for 
things that state and local govern- 
ments have to provide: education, 
public health, roads and streets, 
sewage systems. Go down the line 
and you will find that these de- 
mands focus very largely on state 
and local governments. 

It would appear that the state 
governments, in particular, spend 
up to the available revenues dur- 
ing boom times. Then those reve- 
nues either fall or flatten out in 
a period of recession. The expendi- 
tures keep rising, and today we are 
in a period where the tax rates 
again have to be adjusted upward 
to finance that level of expendi- 
ture. What will happen, however, 
in this boom, this half-trillion-dol- 
lar economy, is that tax revenues 
will again push above this trend of 
expenditures, because expenditure 
trends were fairly well subdued 
and moderated this year by state 
legislatures. 

As a result, I believe that in 
1961 the state legislatures will find 
that their revenue estimates have 
been exceeded and that the upward 
trend in expenditures, though not 
in pressures, has been subdued. In 
many states— particularly those 
which enacted their additional 
taxes early in 1959, before the new 
upsurge of the economy was fully 
apparent—there will be leeway for 
additional expenditure. There will 
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be an opportunity to improve 
quality. 

Yet we must remember that state 
and local governments operate un- 
der severe fiscal handicaps, such as 
limited tax jurisdiction, threats of 
interstate migration of industry 
and wealth, inadequate tax-enforce- 
ment staff, and marked disparities 
in taxable capacity from one state 
to another. Even doing their ut- 
most, states cannot and should not 
be asked to shoulder the full bur- 
den of financing public education. 

Federal Responsibility. It is high 
time that the federal government 
assumed its fair share of the bur- 
den. Not only are federal taxing 
powers vastly superior to those of 
the states, but the public schools 
are an essential instrument for 
achieving the higher productivity, 
technological advance, and broad 
understandings which underlie 
rapid economic growth and mili- 
tary superiority. 


Thus month, Hilda Maehling re- 
tires as assistant executive secretary 
for professional development and 
welfare. Her retirement will termi- 
nate 17 years on the NEA staff as a 
champion of better conditions of 
work for the teaching profession. 

Dr. Maehling has served educa- 
tion long and well. After gradua- 
tion from the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, she taught fifth and 
sixth grades in Terre Haute, served 
as critic teacher, taught social stud- 
ies in junior high school, and was 
dean of girls and counselor. During 
these 26 busy years she was also 
president of the Terre Haute 
Teachers Association and president 
of the local teachers credit union. 

Her local activities brought her 
into the orbit of the state teachers 
association. She was secretary and 
president of the Indiana Classroom 
Teachers Association (1929-1935) ; 
president of the state association 
(1936); legislative representative 
at the State General Assembly 
(1929-1941); member of the In- 
diana Credit Union League, of the 
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Federal financial support for 
local school systems is not an act 
of charity or succor, but is a means 
of carrying out functions which 
are a direct federal responsibility 
under the Constitution and the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

The positive case for federal sup- 
port, the carrying out of direct 
federal responsibility for the mili- 
tary defense of this country, and 
the responsibilities for economic 
growth mean that education is a 
national responsibility. An edu- 
cated public is a national resource 
which transcends all state and local 
lines. As a consequence, federal 
support is justified on the grounds 
of national self-interest and respon- 
sibility, not just because the fiscal 
resources of state and local govern- 
ments cannot properly do the job. 

In conclusion, I’d like to offer 
this quotation from /t’s Up to Con- 
gress, which I wrote for the NEA 
Legislative Commission: 






HILDA MAEHLING RETIRES FROM STAFF 


state teachers retirement board, of 
the editorial board of the state 
journal; and chairman of the De- 
fense Committee of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association. 

Hilda Maehling’s first appoint- 
ment in the NEA was to the Audit 
Committee (1935). She served as a 
member of the 1939 yearbook on 
the Implications of Research for 
the Classroom Teacher, sponsored 
by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the American 
Educational Research Association 
(NEA); member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee (1939-42); mem- 
ber of the Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee (1940-41); member of the 
Legislative Commission (1941-42). 
In 1942 Miss Maehling was ap- 
pointed as the first full-time execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

Under her leadership the depart- 
ment initiated its annual assembly 
of delegates at the NEA conven- 
tion; instituted Classroom Teach- 
er Night at the convention; spon- 
sored a series of annual conferences 
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The type of federal program pro- 
jected in the Murray-Metcalf Bill. . . 
is designed to accomplish the national 
objective in education through the in- 
struments of decentralized administra- 
tive responsibility and control at the 
state and local levels: If the federal 
government does its fair share of the 
financing job, one can rely on the 
state-local decision-making process to 
meet America’s critical needs for a 
higher quality and greater quantity of 
public education. 

The Murray-Metcalf Bill is an ex- 
pression of the genius of our feder- 
alism in its ability to achieve national 
objectives in a tightly interdependent 
economy through constructive co-oper- 
ation among different levels of govern- 
ment. Under this approach, the federal 
government does what it can do best, 
namely, mobilize financial resources 
through taxation, and state and local 
governments do what they can do best, 
namely, make grass-roots decisions and 
carry out functions under the direct 
control and close scrutiny of the local 
electorate. # # 


on college campuses; guided six 
annual regional conferences; _is- 
sued an improved News Bulletin. 
In Paris, in 1949, she represented 
American teachers at the UNESCO 
Conference on Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Women. 

Since Dr. Maehling became as- 
sistant executive secretary for pro- 
fessional development and welfare 
in 1955, she has brought new 
strength and co-ordination among 
the Association’s many welfare pro- 
grams. Salary consultants now serve 
dozens of associations throughout 
the nation. Professional standards 
have been lifted to new levels. 

All of us look forward to Hilda 
Maehling’s continued support and 
counsel, and we wish her much 
health and happiness in the years 
ahead. As executive secretary, I 
shall always be grateful for her in- 
spiring example, her effective work, 
and her loyalty to the best interests 
of the Association. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association. 
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will be displayed at the AASA convention. 


ANG went the gavel! “Adopted 
unanimously,” said the chair- 
man, as the board of educa- 

tion approved the recommendation 
of the professional staff for increas- 
ing the budget for audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

Each week, similar actions by 
local boards of education are de- 
termining, in large measure, the 
kind of instruction that takes place 
in schools. Without appropriate 
materials, a modern educational 
program is an impossibility. Upon 
the superintendent falls the task of 
getting better materials and making 
them available to teachers. 

Most young teachers graduate 
from good programs of teacher edu- 
cation with enthusiasm for types of 
teaching that provide opportuni- 
ties for children to learn at differ- 
ent rates according to their individ- 


ual abilities and previous achieve- 
ment. It is frustrating to beginners 
in the profession if their skills are 
greatly restricted because of a lack 
of appropriate tools needed for 
accomplishing their tasks. 

It is axiomatic that the best 
schools spend the most for teach- 
ing aids. Teachers’ effectiveness is 
multiplied many times over if they 
have suitable and sufficient books, 
maps, globes, aquariums, and a 
multitude of other resources. Such 
materials can transform a school- 
room from a lecture hall to a chal- 
lenging, stimulating, and enjoyable 
place for learning. 


S UPERINTENDENTs often express 


-regret that their jobs put them so 


far from the youngsters, yet through 
their part in providing adequate 
school facilities and materials su- 


This article was prepared by the head- 
quarters staff of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


perintendents of even our largest 
city school systems touch intimately 
the lives and learning opportu- 
nities of boys and girls. 

By helping to create and main- 
tain excellent teaching conditions, 
superintendents can make perhaps 
their most effective contribution to 
better instruction. In terms of 
morale alone, instruction gets a 
big boost from conditions that lend 
an air of freedom, creativity, and 
efficiency to a classroom. 

Today most superintendents are 
hard pressed to keep up with build- 
ing needs, to say nothing of perk- 
ing up their appearance. Yet, new 
facilities built even in the heat of 
classroom crisis can be planned in 
such a way that instruction is great- 
ly enhanced. We know that much 
instruction can take place on one 
end of a log; but for the task of 
teaching millions in our country, 
the log alone will never do. Qual- 
ity of instruction is intimately re- 
lated to kind and amount of ma- 
terial resources. 

Each year the array of new 
books, audio-visual devices, school 


The teacher’s effectiveness is increased when she can use appropriate tools. 


Photo by Hans Brady 
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furniture, building materials, and 
technical equipment is more excit- 
ing than ever and more is yet to 
come. Automation will certainly 
bring about far-reaching changes 
in education by giving us new 
teaching tools and automatic pro- 
cesses of communication. 

In such an -age, willingness to 
experiment with new resources 
and to explore their potential con- 
tribution to the instructional pro- 
gram will need to be characteristic 
of the forward-looking school. 

Some schools already have in- 
vested in school camps and school 
farms. The school of tomorrow 
may need to establish educational 
outposts in more distant places. 

Television sets have now found 
their way into some classrooms. 
Careful study of our instructional 
process may reveal ways in which 
large groups of children under cer- 
tain circumstances can be taught 
via television by excellent teachers. 

Some experimentation is now 
being done with the use of ma- 
chinery in the classroom. What 
could be the impact on the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, reading, and 
English composition if an _ ele- 
mentary-school classroom were 
equipped with adding machines, 
calculators, tape recorders, type- 
writers, and a duplicator? 

The needs of the instructional 
program for variety and flexibility 
will, without doubt, lead to great- 
er use of furniture on wheels, stack- 
able chairs and tables, movable 
partitions, and expandable walls. 
Facilities designed for multiple use 
will replace the limiting arrange- 
ments we have previously made for 
cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium, 
and laboratories. The multipur- 
pose room and the general-arts 
laboratory have served as starters in 
this direction. 

The community school, which 
serves adults freed from confining 
work and long hours of automa- 
tion, will undoubtedly need ma- 
terial resources that go far beyond 
those now visualized. Increasing 
the use of school facilities by adult 
groups and by families studying 
and playing together is an exciting 
possibility. 

Perhaps the most stimulating 
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aspect of this peek into the future, 
however, is the opportunity it pro- 
vides the school staff to examine 
thoughtfully its instructional pro- 
gram, to discuss vigorously the po- 
tential contributions various ma- 
terial resources can make in terms 
of the objectives, and to experi- 
ment carefully with the new ma- 
terials and arrangements so that 
sound judgments can be made. The 
opportunities are truly limitless 
when we demand the very best for 
our children’s schoois. 


Yer, how can a superintendent 
become familiar with this vast ar- 
ray of material resources? Must he 
rely on illustrated brochures? Fortu- 
nately, no—thanks to the annual 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School] Administrators. 

Next February 13 to 17 in Atlan- 
tic City, superintendents from 
throughout the nation will have an 
opportunity during their annual 
convention to visit the exhibits of 
nearly 500 different school-supply 
houses. The superintendent, the 
principal, and the teacher need not 
read about things—they can see 
them for real! 

The exhibitors are bringing to 
this convention almost every con- 
ceivable physical contribution to 
teaching and learning. They will 
display the newest and best in text- 
books, teaching aids, instructional 
equipment, room furnishings, and 
building materials. Undoubtedly, 
this will be the most complete dis- 
play of educational materials that 
has ever been assembled and a rich 
source of information about all that 
goes into the organization and ad- 
ministration of a program of com- 
munity education. 

The exhibitors whose displays 
the school administrators will be 
visiting are working to keep Amer- 
ican schools the best in the world 
in a number of ways. Some, like 
publishers and makers of audio- 
visual equipment, provide the tools 
to teach the child through his eyes 
and ears to understand the world 
about him. 

Others help develop a_ child’s 
sense of touch, still others make 
machinery and equipment that 
simplify administrative tasks, and 
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there is a large group whose aim is 
the physical comfort of the child 
and his teacher—the creation of 
physical conditions that stimulate 
instead of stifle the mind. The 
wonder of the exhibit is its revela- 
tion of the extent and the dynamic 
nature of American education. 

Ranging in size from a_ lead 
pencil to an 80-passenger, fully 
equipped school bus, and ranging 
in complexity from a simple, flat 
table top to an intricate heating 
and ventilating unit, the literally 
thousands of products displayed on 
two floors of the convention hall 
will provide a rich source of ideas 
about how to organize and operate 
a community educational program. 

An overview of the exhibits will 
reveal a profusion of brilliant col- 
ors, dynamic designs, and imagina- 
tive use of materials that elicit keen 
interest and appreciation. The 
visitor who chances to view the ex- 
hibits from the balcony of the At- 
lantic City Auditorium will be re- 
warded with an exciting panorama 
of vastness, color, and activity. 


A Tour of these exhibits will re- 
quire a lot of walking, for they 
are the world’s largest display of 
educational tools. 

Sup~rintendents will have an op- 
portunity to spend more than 40 
hours during the convention view- 
ing more than $10 million worth 
of equipment and supplies pro- 
duced to meet the needs of their 
schools. This once-a-year oppor- 
tunity to see, to compare, and to 
learn about the newest products 
and services on the market will 
add up to a quick refresher course 
in the tools of education. 

Philip J. Hickey, in summing up 
all the marvels of the 1959 exhibits, 
said: “To me the great wonder of 
the exhibits is not necessarily the 
books, not necessarily the supplies, 
not necessarily the equipment; it is 
the fact that in these exhibits the 
American people see the American 
manufacturer and the American 
educator clasp hands to make the 
American schools for all the chil- 
dren a place in which children 
will not only love to learn but a 
place in which they will love to go 


to learn.” + # 


THE GROWTH OF 
MATHEMATICAL IDEAS 


seem generally accepted in math- 

ematics education but which 
need to be more thoroughly related 
to both teaching and curriculum 
planning. 

1. Mathematics should be taught 
with an emphasis upon meaning 
and understanding that should in 
general precede practice and large- 
ly replace mere rote learning. 

2. Meanings and understandings 
are not acquired instantaneously or 
completely at any one time but 
grow, develop, and expand within 
the student as he has repeated or 
“spiraled” experiences with ideas 
and their applications. 

This latter principle does not 
deny the existence of the sudden 
perception or flash of insight which 
is one of the joys of mathematics 
learning and teaching, but implies 
that insight comes only to those 
who have thoughtfully struggled to 
extend or apply concepts already 
partially understood. 


[een are two principles which 


Dr. Jones is a professor of mathematics 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. He is vice-president for the college 
level of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, an NEA department. 


Ideas in this article are developed in 
detail in the 507-page twenty-fourth 
yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, The Growth 
of Mathematical Ideas, Grades K-12. 
The yearbook is available from NCTM, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
single copies, $4 to members, $5 to non- 
members of the department. 
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Nor should the fact that the pu- 
pil’s conceptions are not complete 
at any stage lead to low standards 
or the conclusion that one should 
not expect both progress and cer- 
tain minimum competencies to be 
achieved at each grade level. Rath- 
er, this should lead to the recogni- 
tion that there may exist areas in 
which complete mastery may not be 
immediately obtainable, but which 
should be conscientiously studied 
in order to lay the groundwork of 
experiences out of which deeper in- 
sights will develop later. 


For classroom teaching, this im- 
plies that mathematics teachers 
from kindergarten through grade 
12 need to plan so that pupils con- 
tinually have recurring but varied 
contacts with the fundamental ideas 
and processes of mathematics. Of- 
ten, these contacts need to be in 
different contexts. They need to be 
both at higher levels of abstraction 
and generalization and in the form 
of concrete applications or realiza- 
tions of old generalizations in new 
situations. 

In both new generalizations and 
new specific cases or applications, 
it is important that the student be 
deliberately led to see the continu- 
ing mathematical theme—the gen- 
eral principle which was met earli- 
er and now is being extended or 
applied. 

For example, the notion that 


multiplication is repeated addition 
is a correct and useful way to give 
meaning to multiplication in the 
early grades when dealing with 
whole numbers. Thus 3 « 4 = 4 
+ 44+ 4. The fact that 3 x 4 = 
4 x 3 is a little more abstract but 
still can be represented by concrete 
objects and diagrams. 

These two ideas can then be 
used later to help students to dis- 
cover for themselves a meaning for 
and understanding of multiplica- 
tion of such “new” numbers as frac- 
tions and irrationals, where multi- 
plication cannot always be regard- 
ed as repeated addition, but where 
we define the operations in such a 
way that the new numbers obey the 
same principles as the old ones. 

Thus, mathematics teachers in 
all grades need to view their tasks 
in the light of the idea that the un- 
derstanding of mathematics is a 
continuum: Understandings grow 
within children throughout their 
school career. This implies that 
each teacher should find out what 
ideas have been presented to his 
students earlier and then delib- 
erately use these ideas as much as 
possible as the basis for the teach- 
ing of new ideas. 

In addition, at each grade level, 
teachers should look to the future 
and, where appropriate, present 
concepts and understandings even 
though complete mastery cannot 
be expected at that time. Those 
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who do this build readiness for 
new topics, and prepare the way 
for that flash of insight or percep- 
tion of relationships which comes 
to many of us as we go over a topic 
a second time in a later course or 
in a new context. 

This growth in understanding 
cannot come about the second time 
if there has not been a first time. 
For this reason, we must all be con- 
tent, even eager, to be the unsung 
heroes of some later teacher’s tri- 
umph. Let’s hope we also take care 
to reap the fruit of the seeds sown 
by our predecessors. 


For curriculum planners, our 
two principles imply that there 
should be careful consideration for 
the vertical organization and con- 
tinuity of the program. Central, 
continuing ideas or themes should 
be identified and the curriculum 
checked to assure that ideas once 
introduced are successively and 
progressively used, maintained, ex- 
tended, and expanded. 

As new ideas are introduced, the 
planner should go back and assure 
himself that there has been ade- 
quate preliminary preparation to 
provide a foundation and readi- 
ness for the new topic. Such pro- 
cedures also help to avoid the use 
of apparently contradictory terms 
or processes which, if met at an 
early level, must later be unlearned. 

Typical of such situations is the 
fact that one cannot divide by zero, 
which can be explained quite ade- 
quately at the time that division is 
introduced but is often avoided or 
dismissed with mystic references to 
“infinity.” 

The twenty-fourth yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, on which this ar- 
ticle is based, attempts to identify 
these continuing central mathemat- 
ical concepts and to illustrate a se- 
quence of extensions and insights 
in their development through the 
grades. The actual sequence will, 
of course, vary from teacher to 
teacher and pupil to pupil. But, 
whatever the sequence, facts, con- 
cepts, and processes should be un- 
derstood at each stage but with a 
depth and breadth which expand 
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with experiences, applications, and 
later extensions of the concepts. 


The mathematics teacher mav 
ask, at this point, “What can I do 
to help myself and others carry out 
this idea of a unified mathematics 
study?” 

The following suggestions are 
just a few that help to answer this 
question. They are not complete, 
certainly, and they are not pre- 
sented in any order or importance. 
They are merely given in the hope 
of stimulating other ideas especial- 
ly applicable to a specific school: 

@ Read and study the twenty- 
fourth yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics. This yearbook contains numer- 
ous suggestions for further reading 


It is one thing to remember, an- 
other to know. Remembering is 
merely safeguarding something en- 
trusted to the memory; know- 
ing means making everything your 
own, 

—Seneca 


and gives the names of books that 
will be particularly valuable in 
your school or personal library. 

@ Read articles on modern math- 
ematics in recent popular and pro- 
fessional magazines. 

@ Recommend to your supervi- 
sor that a committee be appointed 
to study the continuity of the de- 
velopment of central concepts in 
the present curriculum and means 
of adding to the curriculum specif- 
ic ideas on modern mathematics. 

@ Make a bulletin-board display 
to illustrate to students the growth 
of a mathematical concept, starting 
at a level below the class and con- 
tinuing beyond class level. 

@ Choose the new concepts which 
you think your pupils should know 
by the end of the courses you are 
teaching and include test items on 
these concepts to see whether pu- 
pils are comprehending them. 

@ Confer with science teachers 
who teach your pupils to see how 
your work can complement theirs 
in developing unifying ideas in 
mathematics. 

@ Get one good new textbook on 


the next higher level than the one 
you teach and study it carefully so 
that you can prepare your pupils 
better for that level. 

@ Get books and laboratory man- 
uals from the colleges, technical, vo- 
cational, and other training schools 
that your students may attend. 
Through these publications, you 
can help them to see that the math- 
ematical concepts they are now ex- 
amining remain the same but are 
used in new kinds ‘of applications 
and are extended and recombined. 

@ Confer with your colleagues in 
the previous and following grades 
to insure the development of uni- 
fying concepts for students. 

@ Examine the textbooks you are 
now using to see if the definitions 
and vocabulary are in line with 
modern practice. Discuss any need- 
ed changes with students. 

@ Work with PTA and other 
groups to help inform parents 
about what is going on in mathe- 
matics. 

@ Somewhere in your classroom, 
keep a shelf of books on mathemat- 
ical subjects beyond the work of 
your particular grade. Encourage 
students to use these books for ad- 
vanced work on their own. 


Numerous other groups and per- 
sons besides mathematics teachers 
can contribute to the emphasizing 
of unifying mathematical concepts. 
Supervisors, department chairmen, 
professional organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, workshop leaders, 
college teachers—all have numer- 
ous tasks to do. 

The future will demand even 
greater activity. The answers to 
many curriculum problems have 
yet to be found. Experimentation 
and protracted study are in order. 

A strong beginning will have 
been made if teachers carry out the 
suggestions made here. The active 
interest and co-operation of teach- 
ers throughout the country are es- 
sential in order to modernize the 
mathematics curriculum to the ex- 
tent that will enable students to 
move ahead in the many fields 
which require modern mathemat- 
ics as the backbone of their body 
of knowledge. # # 
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Financial Report to Members 


Report of Independent Auditors 


To the Members of the National Education Association 
of the United States: 


In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements fairly 
summarize the assets, liabilities, and fund balances of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States as of May 31, 
1959, and the recorded changes in its fund balances for the year 
then ended. Our examination of the financial statements was 
made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Washington, D.C. 
June 18, 1959 


CHANGES IN GENERAL FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1958 
Income, including $161,360 

from special purpose funds: 
Membership dues 
Advertising & Exhibits 
Publications & AEW 
Student NEA & FTA 

NEA tours 

Other 


$1,560,082 


6,006,143 
243,413 
202,212 

91,294 
97,304 
84,780 


8,285,228 


132,530 
116,943 


506,656 
491,202 
65,743 
1,769,856 
662,598 
320,655 
1,692,514 
64,485 
123,853 
17,638 
5,964,673 
764,585 
6,729,258 
1,555,970 


Expenses: 
Delegates and official bodies 
Office of the Executive Secretary 
Office of the Assistant Executive Secretaries for: 
Educational services 
Field operations 
Lay relations 
Information services 
Professional development 
Federal & state relations 
Business Management 
Educational Policies Commission 
Special annual projects 
Miscellaneous 


Transfer of funds 


Balance, May 31, 1959 


CHANGES IN PERMANENT FUND 
Balance, May 31, 1958, including 
plant facilities of $7,406,731 
Additions: 
Life membership dues and contributions 
Transfer from general fund 


$6,496,601 


825,267 
714,834 
8,036,702 
Depreciation and write-off of facilities (344,212) 
Balance, May 31, 1959, including re 


plant facilities of $8,198,504 7,692,490 


Report of Board of Trustees 


The Trustees’ Report for the year ending May 31, 1959 
showed that the net assets of the permanent fund had increased 
by $1,195,889 during the year. While $1,484,062 remained to be 
ear on the mortgage for constructing the third stage of the 

eadquarters building, outstanding commitments of 48,607 life 
members totaled $4,621,000. The Board expressed confidence 
that the great majority of these commitments will be paid in 
full within the next few years and the mortgage curtailed in 
its entirety long before maturity in 1975. 

The Board of Trustees recommended and the Board of Di- 
rectors and subsequently the Representative Assembly approved 
constructing the fourth stage of the headquarters buildin , a 
parking and service annex, at an estimated cost of $2,900, as 
soon as plans are completed. 
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Assets, Liabilities, and Fund Balances, 
May 31, 1959 

Cash 

Investments, at cost 

Fixed assets, at depreciated cost 

Other assets 

Total assets 

Liabilities, including 434% mortgage note 
payable of $1,484,062 

Fund balances: 

General fund 

Permanent fund 

Funds held in a custodial capacity 


Special purpose funds 


$ 903,903 
2,644,494 
8,198,504 

171,045 
11,917,946 


(1,568,631) 


$1,555,970 

7,692,490 

530,353 
570,502 = 
——— $10,349,315 


CHANGES IN FuNps HELD IN CusTODIAL CAPACITY 
Balance, May 31, 1958, 
departmental funds 


Receipts 


$ 506,122 
3,188,634 
3,694,756 

Disbursements _ 3,159,584 


Balance, May 31, 1959, 
departmental funds 


Balance, May 31, 1959, 
funds receivable from others 


535,172 


(4,819) 

530,353 
CHANGES IN SPECIAL PuRPOSE FUNDS 

Balance, May 31, 1958 
Receipts: 

Educational tours 

Exhibits 

Grants and other 


$ 493,525 


724,436 
266,943 
504,313 
1,989,217 
Disbursements: 
Educational tours, direct costs 
Exhibits 
To general fund, net 
Other 


621,113 
200,205 
111,609 
485,788 
1,418,715 
— 3705508 


Balance, May 31, 1959 


Report of Treasurer 


Cash balance, May 31, 1958, for which 
Treasurer was responsible 

Source of increases: 
General fund income 
Collections for special purpose funds 
Collections for departments 
Realization of advances te permanent fund 


$ 955,724 


6,563,786 
1,495,692 
3,160,710 
1,376,190 
13,552,102 
Source of decreases: 
General fund expenses, excluding 
$22,000 appropriated to departments 
Disbursements of special purpose funds 
Disbursements for departments 
Transfer to permanent fund 
Increases in general fund assets 
Liquidation of general fund liabilities 


5,942,673 
1,307,106 
3,122,045 
714,834 
1,334,692 
274,430 
12,695,780 
Cash balance, May 31, 1959, for which Treasurer 
was responsible (excludes $47,581 for which 


the Board of Trustees was responsible) 856,322 


The above summaries of reports relative to the financial con- 
dition of the NEA as of May 31, 1959, are submitted as 
required by Article IV, Section 4 (e) of the Bylaws. 
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SOME NEA HIGH LIGHTS OF 1959 


January 

Tue Educational Policies Com- 
mission released An Essay on Qual- 
ity in Public Education. 

Announcement was made that in 
1958-59 the NEA-NASSTA film, 
Crowded Out, was carried on 424 
TV stations; Mike Makes His Mark 
on 390. 

NEA’s American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation launched a_ nation- 
wide crusade, “Operation Fitness, 
UGA’ 


February 


More than 500 educators from 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Missouri attended NEA’s 
regional conference on instruction 
in Oklahoma City. 

NEA Headquarters Building was 
dedicated at special ceremonies in 
the new Crabtree Auditorium. 
More than 2000 affiliated associa- 
tions held local observances based 
on the theme, “A Profession Builds 
To Serve.” 

NEA enlisted the participation 
of the nation’s high schools in the 
observance of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


March 


Air Letter, weekly education 
news service for broadcasters, in- 
creased its distribution to 4200 ra- 
dio and TV outlets. 

The NEA helped to secure in- 
creased funds for the National De- 
fense Education Act and a budget 
increase for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

NEA’s’ Editorial Information 
Center in New York City expanded 
its coverage with the appointment 
of a full-time director. 


April 
NEA seminar On testing and eval- 
uation drew teachers, administra- 
tors, and specialists from across the 
USS. 
The NEA Citizenship Committee 
held its first political clinic. 
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NEA promoted the second an- 
nual observance of Teaching Ca- 
reer Month. 


May 
NEA membership showed a gain 
of more than 50,000; 19 states set 
all-time records. 
The NEA JourNAL won two na- 
tional awards for merit. 


June 

TEPS conference at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was the second of 
three centering on the theme, “The 
Education of Teachers.” 

NEA and departments met in St. 
Louis; W. W. Eshelman was elected 
Association president. Delegates, 
pledging immediate efforts to ob- 
tain passage of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, sent thousands of urgent mes- 
sages to Congress. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers Representative Assembly 
voted to establish a $100,000 fellow- 
ship fund as tribute to Hilda Maeh- 
ling. 


July 

The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
transferred its headquarters to the 
NEA building in Washington, D.C. 

The NEA worked with the Over- 
seas Teachers Association to pass a 
new law which upgrades profession- 
al standards for teachers in the de- 
pendents school system. 


August 

NEA’s third regional office was 
opened in Boston. 

NEA inaugurated a special proj- 
ect to study how to build stronger 
co-operative relationships with lo- 
cal associations. 

The World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession met at the NEA Headquar- 
ters Building. Attending were 500 
delegates, representing 74 countries, 
and 200 observers and representa- 
tives. 

TEPS launched a special project, 
“New Horizons in Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards.” 


September 


Long-range study on goals of 
American education was initiated. 
The project is directed at further 
definition of the views of the organ- 
ized profession as to what con- 
stitutes an adequate program of 
education in today’s world. 

The AASA announced a grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion to aid AASA’s efforts in rais- 
ing standards of schoo] administra- 
tion. 

NEA’s special project on the 
academically talented held the first 
of three fall conferences. 

The National Retired Teachers 
Association, NEA, opened the 
Acacias, a 24-bed pilot nursing 
home in Ojai, California. 


October 


The TV film, How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports, 
kicked off The School Story, NEA’s 
series of 13 TV shows, distributed 
nationally through the co-operation 
of state associations. 

The Associated Organizations for 
Teacher Education, a new NEA 
unit sponsored by the AACTE, held 
its first meeting in the NEA Head- 
quarters Building. 

NEA produced and distributed 
more than 190,000 copies of a dis- 
cussion guide keyed to the CBS-TV 
program, Biography of a Missile. 

The Associated Press story based 
on the second report of the NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project hit 
front pages over the country. 

The NEA Defense Commission 
reported that the Montana Su- 
preme Court made final its decision 
upholding the right of eight tenure 
teachers to equal treatment on the 
salary schedule of the district with- 
out regard to their membership or 
nonmembership in the Butte 
Teachers Union. 


November 


The National Association of Sec- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Project Mercury—Project Public Schools 


A pparentiy the JourNAL really 
went into orbit with the September 
centerspread on Project Mercury— 
the operation to put the first Amer- 
ican into space. Reader reaction 
has been unusually heavy, and or- 
ders for reprints continue to pour 
into the NEA. (35 for $1. Quantity 
discounts.) 

The main purpose of the article- 
work sheet was to help elementary 
teachers with their units on space, 
but one suggestion contained in 
the article proved especially pro- 
vocative: Find out more about the 
seven astronauts, one of whom will 
be selected in 1961 as America’s 
first space man. The JourNAL staff, 
like the new teacher, has done its 
own homework and has come up 
with several facts indicating that 
Project Mercury might also be 
called Project Public Schools: 

1. Six of the seven astronauts 
are public-school graduates. (All 
went on to higher education; four 
have engineering degrees and two 
are Annapolis graduates.) 

2. Many of the public schools 
from which these young men were 
graduated are capitalizing on stu- 
dent interest in these outstanding 
graduates to point out the impor- 
tance of staying in school and of 
making the most of educational 
opportunities. Teachers in other 
schools throughout the country re- 
port that they are pointing out the 
lesson of the astronauts, too. 

Let’s take a closer look at these 
new heroes, the seven astronauts: 


Virgil I. Grissom attended pub- 
lic schools in Mitchell, Indiana, 
where his schedule included al- 
gebra, geometry, advanced algebra, 
trigonometry, navigation mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

At the Honor Day ceremony in 
Mitchell High School last spring, 
Superintendent G. N. Bishop pre- 
sented the school with a large 
photograph of Grissom. 

Said the superintendent: “As a 
high-school student, Virgil was a 
fine citizen with special interest in 
radio and model airplanes. He was 
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dependable and willing to work 
unt:i he had completed a task.” 

Leroy G. Cooper attended pub- 
lic schools in Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
and Murray, Kentucky. He was in 
the top quarter of his class at Mur- 
ray High School and was active in 
the Science Club, Hi-Y, and sports. 

Walter M. Schirra, Jr., gradu- 
ated forty-eighth in a class of 275 
at Dwight Morrow High School in 
Englewood, New Jersey. He was 
active in sports and dramatics. 

Donald K. Slayton attended 
public. schools in Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, and ranked sixteenth in a class 
of 127 at the Sparta High School. 
His four-year average was 90.5, and 
he took all the mathematics and 
science courses offered in the 
school. In addition to maintaining 
high grades, he did chores on his 
father’s farm and devoted much 
time to sports and band. 

John: H. Glenn ranked in the 
first quarter of his class of 72 stu- 
dents at New Concord (Ohio) High 
School. He participated in sports 
and had a great interest in air- 
planes and radio. “He and two 
other boys spent evening hours in 
the physics lab making and testing 
short-wave receivers,” said Princi- 
pal E. M. Duitch. 

Malcolm S. Carpenter attended 
public schools in Boulder, Colo- 
rado, where he was an average stu- 
dent interested particularly in aero- 
nautics, dramatics, and sports. 

Alan B. Shepard, the only pri- 
vate-school astronaut, attended Pin- 
kerton Academy in Derry Village, 
New Hampshire, and Admiral 
Farragut Academy at Pine Beach, 
New Jersey. A letter from his his- 
tory teacher said: “He has good 
abilities and possesses qualities of 
leadership that should make him 
an outstanding member of his 
group. I know that he will suc- 
ceed.” 

It is clear that the schools have 
helped to equip these young men 
to meet the challenge of the space 
age. Their teachers can be proud 
of the schools’ part in shaping the 
lives of such individuals + # 


The Educational Secretary 


Scroot secretaries in general 
are willing to give of their best, 
but those who take the keenest in- 
terest in their work are likely to 
be members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Secretaries, 
an NEA department. 

Each year, NAES sponsors a con- 
vention and an institute. This past 
summer in St. Louis, about 210 
members attended the annual meet- 
ing, and many enrolled in the in- 
stitute, held at Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis) for college 
credit. The curriculum included: 
commercial correspondence, work 
simplification, records administra- 
tion, public speaking, professional- 
association leadership, understand- 
ing the arts, reading for today’s 
world, human motives, and world 
events. 

The educational secretary is con- 
stantly learning new ways to 
streamline her office procedure 
and develop more efficient methods. 
She is helped in her efforts by such 
NAES publications as Plan Your 
Work and Do It (incorporating 
ideas suggested by 1098 secretaries) , 
File It Right, Blueprint for Action, 
and Action and Reaction. 

NAES awards a series of certifi- 
cates honoring merit and achieve- 
ment. In the last three years it has 
granted 183 certificates: for com- 
pletion of certain educational re- 
quirements, for participating in 
professional activities, and for sec- 
retarial experience in educational 
offices. 

The _ education requirements 
range from high-school graduation 
for a grade-1 certificate to a mas- 
ter’s degree for grade 9. Tests pre- 
pared by NAES attempt to meas- 
ure what has been learned from 
experience on the job. 

Each NAES member accepts its 

four-point program of service, in- 
formation, fellowship, and recogni- 
tion, and is a professional person 
who seeks to elevate secretarial 
standards. 
—Vircinia Ritey, Mt. Vernon, IIili- 
nois, city schools; cochairman, 
Professional Standards Program, 
NAES. 
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To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
What school problems do you want to 
see discussed in this column? You are 
invited to send answers, in 50 to 200 
words, to the following questions: 

What planning steps do your prin- 
cipal and staff consider for a proposed 
student trip? Do you consider the 
why, the purpose; the what, the pro- 
gram; the how, the supervision; and 
the when, the proper timing? What 
class planning precedes the trip? Do 
the parents know why their children 
are going? Do you hold advance brief- 
ing sessions for students and parents? 
Do you make suggestions for proper 
dress? What steps do you take to in- 
sure that your students will be am- 
bassadors of good will for your school? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JouRNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to “Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 120] 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. None can be re- 
turned. 


Cookbook Method Shelved 


THE cooxsBook method of teaching 
science has been shelved in favor of 
the discovery method by James E. 
Hadden, teacher at Appalachian High 
School in Boone, North Carolina. 
Rather than have students conduct 
laboratory experiments according to 
step-by-step directions, this instructor 
requires them to work out the problem 
in an original manner. Of course, any 
teacher using this method must be 
well grounded in method and content. 

A typical Hadden assignment may 
be the making of a batch of rayon. 
(Naturally, necessary precautions and 
guidelines—along with suggestions and 
time for library research—go with the 
assignment.) Since rayon comes from 
cellulose in wood, the youth must ex- 
tract this substance—made in leaves of 
a tree from air and water and stored 
in the trunk—and turn it into rayon. 

The problem resembles one faced by 
a real scientist. The student must as- 
sume that rayon is as yet unknown and 
that it is up to him to develop it. He 
must exercise his mind in applying 
fundamental knowledge obtained in 
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various science studies, and at the same 
time he must learn to create. 

Other Hadden assignments may call 
for students to prepare DDT, to make 
peppermint flavoring, or to measure 
and compare the strength of vitamin 
C in canned orange juice with that in 
fresh orange juice. After the youngsters 
have completed the experiments, they 
check their procedures and solutions 
with those in the textbook and, occa- 
sionally, find that a superior student's 
method is better. 

According to Hadden, this _pro- 
cedure provides students with opportu- 
nities for real experiences with true 
science. 

—JOHN coREY, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina. 


Aviation Project 


CHILDREN are interested in aviation 
and aerospace projects. The teacher's 
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job is to make effective use of this 
interest in helping them toward an 
intelligent understanding of airplanes 
and spaceships. 

My second-graders learn about the 
different types of airplanes and their 
functions; the duties of the pilot, the 
engineer, and the other individuals 
who work with them; and happenings 
in the world of aviation and space. 

In guiding the learning of my pu- 
pils, I try to give them as many first- 
hand experiences as possible. I also 
make use of films, pictures, resource 
people, and book and magazine re- 
search. We make frequent evaluations 
of attainment and progress. 

One method of evaluation is the 
making of Our Big Airplane Book, in 
which we keep pictures and stories— 
our own creations—of the things we 
have learned about airplanes. We add 
to the book as new developments and 
discoveries are made. 

—ANNA PRESLER, second-grade teach- 
er, Nash School, Des Moines. 


Enrichment in Arithmetic 


IN My sixth-grade arithmetic class, I 
always have a few talented pupils who 


(Continued on page 61) 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEA 


JOURNAL REQUIRE 13 


AMERICANS WILL SEE THE SCHOOL STORY, A 
WZ NEW SERIES OF 16 HALF-HOUR FILMS 


SPONSORED BY NEA AND 


WAFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEVER Nee — 


IN A WEEK-LONG SERIES RECENTLY, LINUS 
OF PEANUTS, NATIONALLY SYNDICATED COMIC STRIP, TOLD THE 
WORLD ABOUT NEA AND HIS BELOVED TEACHER. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Now in 20 Volumes 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 

new or revised articles. New illustrations 

are more interesting, more numerous than 

ever before. In fact, no other reference set 

has ever been more precisely organized 

and systematically revised to help educa- 

tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 











UNIVERSITY OF OSLO INTERNATIONAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 

The Humanities— Social Studies— international Rela- 
tions from Norwegian and Scandinavian viewpoints 
international Teachers Institute for English-Speaking 
Teachers. Educational System of Norway for Institute 
Members. Special courses in 1960—The Industries of 
Norway—six weeks. Medical Care and Public Health 
Services in Norway—four weeks 

For information write: Admissions Office, Oslo 
International Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 









Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 


HORNING . private schools an 
TEACHERS ope ae 
AGENCY alph V. Horning, Ed.D. 


Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 808 N. MICHIGAN 
@ SU 7-3933 





Executive Secretary Wanted 
in Sunny Florida 


A capable executive of proven ability for a 
5000 member progressive and growing teach- 
ers association. Attractive working hours. Sal- 
ary and increments adequate and commensu- 
rate with experience and outcomes. Educa- 
tional, legal and/or business background 
helpful. 


Write in confidence. Upon receipt of a brief 
summory of qualifications and salary re- 
quirements, application forms will be sent by 
executive secretary committee, Dade County 
Classroom Teachers Association, 275 North 
West 2 Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


ie Us 


Increases teaching efficiency and stu- 
dent accomplishment by 10% and 
more. 


Makes frequent testing a pleasure. 
Cuts test grading time by more than 
60%. 


Provides test evaluation at a glance. 


This wonderful new system and 
uipment is now within the reach 
of every progressive teacher. 


Write immediately for complete in- 
formation and testimonials. 


Mullen Crafts Corp. 
Evansville 12, Ind. 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. For a listing of more than 1000 
NEA publications, request a free copy 
of the 1959 NEA Catalog of Publica- 
tions. 


Adult Education 


When You're Teaching Adults and 
The Case for Adult Education. First 
two publications of a series devoted to 
in-service training and orientation for 
teachers of adults. 1959. 24p. each. 40¢ 
each. Natl. Assn. of Public School 
Adult Edvcators. 


Art Education 


Studies in Art Education: A Journal 
of Issues and Research in Art Educa- 
tion, Jerome J. Hausman, editor; Ralph 


School-Safety Check List 


Ix evaluating your school’s safety 
procedures and in making plans for 
improvements, you should consider the 
following: 

1. Are pupils, teachers, and custodi- 
ans encouraged to submit suggestions 
to the school regarding hazardous con- 
ditions and practices they observe? 

2. Are reasonable regulations gov- 
erning traffic in halls, on stairways, 
and elsewhere on school premises co- 
operatively established and main- 
tained? 

3. If a student needs to be sent 
home because of accident or illness, is 
a check made to see that someone is 
there to receive him? Does a reliable 
person accompany him? 

4. Are all stairways and other verti- 
cal openings in the building enclosed 
by fire-resistive partitions, with ap- 
proved self-closing fire doors at each 
floor level? Are there main cutoff 
valves for gas and oil, properly identi- 
fied, readily accessible, and located far 
enough from the building to be out of 
the heat zone in case of fire? 

—National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). 


G. Beelke, managing editor. Provides 
a forum for discussion of issues in art 
education; presents research studies 
in the field. First issue, Dec. 1959. 
96p. $1.75 per copy; $3 for the two 
issues, ‘fall and spring. Natl. Art Edu- 
cation Assn. 


Health and Recreation 

Athletic Directors National Confer- 
ence. Presents information based on 
the working experience of athletic di- 
rectors from many parts of the country 
and many types of institutions. 1959. 
32p. 75¢. Order from American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Eaucation, and 
Recreation. 

Research Methods in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. Pre- 
sented by authorities in the field, this 
basic text describes techniques and 
methods of conducting research. 1959. 
539p. $6. AAHPER. 

Speedball Technique Charts. Eight 
technique charts showing basic skills 
of the game for girls. 1959. $1. AAHPER. 

Your Community: School-Communi- 
ty Fitness Inventory. 1959. 40p. 75¢. 
AAHPER. 


Home Economics 
Teaching Processes of Thinking in 
Home Economics, DHE Topics No. 
11, by Elizabeth Simpson and Louise 
Lemmon. 1959. I6p. 50¢. Dept. of 
Home Economics. Order from NEA. 


Legislation 

It’s Older Than the Constitution. 
Historical sketch of federal interest 
and participation in education. 1959. 
8p. Free in reasonable quantities. 
Legis. Commission. 

Window on Washington. (Rev.) De- 
scription of work and program of 
Legis. Com. and staff of Division of 
Legislation and _ Federal Relations. 
1959. 8p. Free in reasonable quanti- 
ties. Legis. Commission. 


Music Education 

Music Education for Children. Dec. 
1959 National Elementary School Prin- 
cipal. 64p. 75¢. Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. 

Publications by Music Educators for 
Music Educators. Annotated list of 55 
items. 1959. 4p. Free on request. Music 
Educators Natl. Conference. 


Research 
Salaries Paid Central-Office School 
Administrators, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R15. Lists sal- 
aries of superintendents; deputy, as- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 

(Continued from page 58) 
do not need the practice and drill re- 
quired by other members of the class. 
| encourage this group to apply the 
mathematical processes they have 
learned to the solution of various prob- 
lems in activities outside their regular 
class program. 

Most interesting of these activities 
was the planning of an imaginary trip 
to the British Isles, a unit on which 
they were working in social studies. To 
estimate, compare, and evaluate costs 
of various modes of transportation, of 
hotel accommodations, and of admis- 
sion prices to places of interest, the 
children wrote letters of inquiry to 
travel agencies, and to steamship and 
airline companies. 

They pored over current British 
newspapers and magazines for prices 
of British-made goods which they 
would like to buy. Then they con- 
verted pounds and shillings into U.S. 
currency to make sure they could stay 
within their tourist limit of $200 for 
each pupil. 

—MARY M. DOYLE, sixth-grade teach- 
er, Pine Street School, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado. 


Voice in School Life 


A VITAL part of our school system is 
our student council, composed of two 
representatives from each room. Fac- 
ulty members help the council in its 
planning, and the principal takes part 
in the monthly meeting by advising, 
giving information on school policies, 
and seeking council views on matters 
affecting the welfare of the school. 

Council members take seriously the 
task of representing their classmates, 
making regular reports to their rooms, 
and discharging their duties in a re- 
sponsible manner. They have drawn 
up a behavior and safety code. They 
also help new students in their school 
orientation and give assistance with 
health clinics, parent-teacher confer- 
ence days, displays, and decorating. 
They give assistance in planning as- 
semblies and collecting audio-visual 
materials. 

Members help in the classrooms with 
audio-visual equipment, collect money, 
label books, distribute mail, and an- 
swer the telephone. 

Our student council makes a valu- 
able contribution to our day-to-day 
school life. 

—MARIAM CADDELL COPELAND, second- 
grade teacher, Miller R.-2 Central Ele- 
mentary School, South Greenfield, 
Missouri. 
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NEA HIGH LIGHTS OF 1959 
(Continued from page 56) 
ondary - School Principals, Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and Council of Chief State 
School Officers launched a joint 
project to explore impact on the 
schools of state and national testing 

programs. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers reported on the project 
on conditions of work for teachers 
and school administrators. 

Teachers from every state attend- 
ed the second National School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling. 

American Education Week, with 
the theme “Praise and Appraise 
Your Sehools,” drew 30 million citi- 
zens back into the classroom. 


December 


The NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion held its annual conference on 
federal legislation in Washington. 

The STAR Awards Program, 
sponsored by the National Science 
Teachers Association, offered $13,- 
500 in awards to the nation’s sci- 
ence teachers. 

The National Art Education As- 
sociation introduced a journal of 
research studies and scholarly ar- 
ticles. 


And Throughout the Year 


The NEA and its departments 
held 131 major national and region- 
al meetings and workshops. 

The Association and its units 
published over 1000 books, research 
reports, audio-visual materials, pro- 
ceedings, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets. 

The NEA Defense Commission 
and the Tenure Committee com- 
pleted three major investigations, 
participated in two legal cases, and 
responded to several hundred re- 
quests for services. 

NEA marshaled professional and 
lay support for the Murray-Metcalf 
Bill and presented witnesses before 
Congress to testify for the bill. 

The NEA staff handled thou- 
sands of requests for facts, sugges- 
tions, and help. The Research Di- 
vision alone answered an average 
of 1000 requests each month for 
information. + # 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of 200 for $] Add 25¢ 


a ad 
i an 
Live Latex Hondling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when eee Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each 


Send only $1 now. Plus 25: 
for 200 in a variety of x Pycr loa 
this low 1 0 


GUARANTEED outs DELIVERY: 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-G, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.1., N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC.- 
Member: Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of Texas 
Colleges; accredited by the Texas Education 
Agency. 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 26 1960 
Intensive courses in Spanish and En: cor Lan- 
wages, Economics, History and iology 
} en 20d Folklore and Arts, Spanish oat 
Latin American Literature. Courses in Spanish 
Lmovepe i for junior and senior students in 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 
For illustrated Literature 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
CULTURAL 
Institute Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L. 
Mexico 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL ©@ ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for personnel with 
advanced qualifications. 

WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Ed 5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


MAIDDLE EAST 
(TWO YEAR TOUR OF DUTY) 


Salary $9000 per year 


Applications will be received now for limited number 
of positions to be opening in the Spring for Fall as- 
signments. 

Qualifications: Degree, teaching credentials, minimum 
experience three years. Married women not eligible. 
Married men must expect waiting period for family 
housing to extend through most of first 2-year period. 
Candidates must be versatile and flexible in subject or 
grad areas, and have ability to share in conduct of 
vigorous extra-curricular program. 


Positions for replacement as needed for kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate grades, and departmentalized 
junior high in schools for American children. Combina- 
tions of secondary subjects in training centers for local 
employees. Most common combinations are high school 
Math and Science, and English and Commercial. 


Applications should show training and complete range 
of subjects or grade abilities. 


We must limit replies to applicants having experience 
most nearly matching requirements of openings received. 
Please address: 


RECRUITING SUPERVISOR, BOX 413 


Room 1600, 1745 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 








BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 45) 


entific research. 1949. 464p. Harcourt. 
$2.25. 

How Green Was My Valley by 
Richard Llewellyn. A young Welsh 
miner watches his idyllic village be- 
come a scene of tragedy. 1940. 495p. 
Macmillan. $3.95. 

Of Human Bondage by W. Somer- 
set Maugham. illus. by Randolph 
Schwabe. A young man searches for a 
way of life. 1936. 684p. Doubleday. 
$4.50.* 

Moby Dick by Herman Melville, 
illus. by Mead Schaeffer. An old. sea 
captain vows revenge on the white 
whale that caused him to lose his leg. 
1923. 540p. Dodd. $3.95.* 

Gone With the Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell. Scheming, beautiful Scarlett 
O’Hara and unscrupulous Rhett But- 
ler make this story of the Civil War 
adventurous and absorbing. 1958. 
1037p. Macmillan. $3.95.* 

The Cruel Sea by Nicholas Monsar- 
rat. The story of the courageous crew 
aboard the Compass Rose in the North 
Atlantic during World War II. 1951. 
509p. Knopf. $5.* 

Bounty Trilogy by Charles B. Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall, illus. by 
N. C. Wyeth. The great trilogy tells of 
men who mutinied against an insuf- 
ferable sea captain. 1946. 704p. Little. 
$6.50. 

Animal Farm by George Orwell. A 
satire on communism and the totali- 
tarian  state.. 1954. 155p. Harcourt. 
$2.95.* 

The Tree of Liberty by Elizabeth 
Page. A vast American panorama of 
the lives of three generations—from 
the days of the colonies to the West- 
ern plains. 1939. 985p. Rinehart. $6. 

Cry, the Beloved Country by Alan 
Paton. The personal tragedy of a hum- 
ble Zula parson seeking his son and 
sister in Johannesburg. 1948. 278p. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Complete Tales and Poems by Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. The outstanding tales 
of mystery and suspense from the pen 
of one of the great mystery writers of 
all times. 1938. 1026p. Modern Library. 
$2.95. 

The Yearling by Marjorie Rawlings, 
illus. by N. C. Wyeth. A story of the 
Florida country and the conflicts in 
a boy’s mind as he has to face up to 
many unpleasant aspects of adult life. 
1939. 408p. Scribner. $3.95. 

All Quiet on the Western Front by 
Enrich Maria Remarque. Through 
the eyes and mind of a German pri- 
vate, the reader shares life on the 
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battlefield during World War I. 1929. 
291p. Little. $4.* 

The Sea of Grass by Conrad Rich- 
ter. Warfare between cattlemen and 
homesteaders. 1937. 149p. Knopf. $3. 

Northwest Passage by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. Major Robert Rogers’ tough ex- 
pedition in 1759 searches for an over- 
land passage to the Pacific. 1959. 709p. 
Doubleday. $4.95. 

Giants in the Earth by Ole Rolvaag. 
The life of Norwegian settlers in South 
Dakota. 1927. 465p. Harper. $4.95. 

The Human Comedy by William 
Saroyan, illus. by Marion C. Sheridan. 
Incidents in the life of a family dur- 
ing World War II. 1943. 291p. Har- 
court. $4.50. 

Ivanhoe by Sir Walter Scott. The 
days of Robin Hood and of Saxon 
and Norman feuds come alive in this 
story of medieval England. 1944. 500p. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

The Prince of Foxes by Samuel 
Shellabarger. The story of intrigue of 
Italian princes during the Renais- 
sance. 1947. 433p. Little. $4.50. 

Quo Vadis by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
The conflict between the _ licentious- 
ness of the first-century Romans and 
the purity of the Christians. 1955. 
422p. Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) 
$3.50. 

The Grapes of Wrath by John 
Steinbeck. American farmers of the 
Dust Bowl in the mid-thirties. 1951. 
619p. Modern Library. $1.65.* 

Kidnapped by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Scotland after the rising of 
Prince Charlie is the background for 
this adventure story. 1949. 289p. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Storm by George Stewart. A mo- 
ment-by-moment account of the forma- 
tion of a hurricane at sea. 1947. 349p. 
Modern Library. $1.65. 

Love Is Eternal by Irving Stone. 
The misunderstandings, sorrows, and 
devotion of Abraham Lincoln and 
Mary Todd. 1954. 468p. Doubleday. 
$3.95.* 

Vanity Fair by Wiliiam Thackeray. 
A closely knit story of a social climber 
in Victorian London. 1943. 753p. 
Dodd. (Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

War and Peace by Leo Tolstoy. A 
fascinating study of people and their 
relations to each other in Russia dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. 1951. 1384p. 
Modern Library. $2.95.* 

Fathers and Sons by Ivan Turgenev. 
A straightforward novel which dram- 
atizes the conflict and differences be- 
tween generations in Russia. 1950. 
2438p. Modern Library. $1.65.* 

Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain, 
pseud. A Missouri boy’s adventures on 


the Mississippi. 1953. 312p. Dodd. 
(Great Illus. Classics) $3.50.* 

Kristin Lavransdatter by Sigrid 
Undset. A vivid description of Scan- 
dinavian life during the fourteenth 
century. 1935. 1065p. Knopf. $6.50. 

Ethan Frome by Edith Wharton. A 
bitter, stark story of people trapped 
in a marriage from which they can’t 
escape though love has long since 
gone. 1938. 181p. Scribner. $3.* 

Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thorn- 
ton Wilder. The story of five travelers 
who were victims of the collapse of a 
bridge built over a deep chasm in 
Peru. 1944. 235p. Grosset. $1.49.* = # 


Answers to Questions on 
“Our Solar System” 
(See page 32) 


1. Venus, because it is almost the 
same’ size as the planet earth. 

2. Mars, when viewed through a 
telescope, has markings that appear 
to be canals. 

3. Jupiter, a planet surrounded by 
a thick shell of ice and clouds of 
deadly gas, has 12 satellites. 

4. On the average Mercury is only 
36 million miles from the sun, and is 
hotter and more arid than earth’s most 
barren desert. 

5. Because Mars has carbon diox- 
ide and water in its atmosphere, it is 
believed that lichens and mosses may 
grow on its surface. 

6. Mercury is the smallest, just 3100 
miles in diameter—less than half the 
size of the earth. 

7. Jupiter is the largest, 88,700 miles 
in diameter—at its equator—more than 
11 times the size of the earth. 

8. Pluto, discovered in 1930 by as- 
tronomers at Lowell Observatory in 
Flagstaff, Arizona, is so far away it 
can be seen only through telescopes. 

9. There are nine planets and 31 
natural satellites moving about our 
sun. 

10. The galaxy is often loosely re- 
ferred to as the Milky Way. 

11. The diameter of planet Earth is 
more than three times as large as the 
moon. 

12. Venus is completely shrouded by 
clouds. 

13. The sun. 

14. The next total eclipse of the 
moon will occur on March 13, 1960. 

15. A light-year represents nearly 
six million million miles. 

16. Earth takes one year to circle 
the sun. Pluto takes 248 years to make 
its trip around the sun. #+ # 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 5) 


No More Obesities 


I opjyecr to Ed Dahlin’s cartoon 
October JouRNAL] showing a_ very 
obese mother and equally obese teach- 
er in front of a huge class of young- 
sters. Is the teacher setting a good 
health example for her pupils? Has 
she accepted the responsibility to 
strive for optimal health for herself? 
Let’s concentrate our attention on the 
health problems of the much over- 
weight teacher, instead of promoting 
obesity. 


—L. M. CORLISS, M.D., director of 
health services, Denver Public Schools. 

@ Note “Teacher Health” [Novem- 
ber JOURNAL]. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 60) 
sociate, and assistant superintendents; 
and directors and supervisors of edu- 
cational divisions, special subjects, and 
special services. 96p. 50¢. Research 

Div. Order from NEA. 

The Teacher and the Law. Research 
Monograph 1959-M3. Analyzes laws 
and court cases affecting teachers. Cov- 
ers certification, appointment, health 
and loyalty provisions, tenure, leaves 
of absence, corporal punishment, re- 
tirement, and collective bargaining. 
90p. $1. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 


Safety and Driver Education 

Safety and Driver Education. Select- 
ed articles reprinted from the AAHPER 
Journal. 1959. 54p. $2. AAHPER. 


Techniques of Teaching 

Teaching Industrial Arts Through 
the “Unit” Method by Roy O. Billett, 
Donald Maley, and James Hammond. 
Practical ways of making the unit 
method work in industrial-arts classes. 
1959. 25¢. Order from American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn., Box 2626, Buffalo 
26, or NEA. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


RECESS 


The Terminology of Yule 

Whether it’s Akron, Ohio; Casper, 
Wyoming; or Kittery, Maine, kids are 
the same when it comes to the celebrat- 
ing of Yule; it’s just the terminology 
that’s different. 

Take Kriss Kringle, for instance: to 
a Pennsylvania school child it’s synon- 
ymous with Santa Claus. But to one 
California-bred moppet it’s a kind of 
wrapping paper, and a New York 
third-grader thinks it’s a cereal that 
“snaps, crackles, and pops.” 

A Mississippi teacher’ reports that 
her children sing Christmas ‘“‘caramels,” 
and the caramels children sing are 
most certainly their own concoctions. 
Perhaps it is the difficult vocabulary 
level plus the whirlings of the imagi- 
nation that transform “Good King 
Wenceslaus” into “Good King Wind- 
shield Glass”; “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing” to “Hark, the Hair Oil 
Angels Sing”; “Round yon Virgin 
Mother and Child” to “Round the 
Furniture, Mother and Child”; and 
“Away in the Manger” to “Away the 
Lone Kanger.” 

Teachers try to stress meaning, they 
really do. But somehow the words go 
on getting balled up, even though 
each carol is sung with the reverence 
of a truly dedicated heart. 

Some children, however, scrutinize 
Christmas carols and myths with the 
intensity of a psychoanalyst. 

“Why,” asks a first-grader, “did the 
Wise Men choose perfume as a baby 
present?” 

“Why,” asks a fifth-grader, 
say ‘boughs of holly’ 
on a bush?” 

Perhaps the weary teacher of today’s 
accelerated youngsters shares the fol- 
lowing viewpoint: 


Said Saint Nick, 
too pedantic; 
This concern over words makes me 
frantic; 

If you edit out each 

Little figure of speech, 

I’ll become nothing more than 
semantic.” 


“do we 
if holly grows 


“Let’s don’t be 


—Based on items submitted by: 
DOROTHY BAILEY, Rockville, Maryland; 
EDITH HEMETER, Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi; LURA REYNOLDS, Joliet, Illinois; 


EUROPEAN — PALESTINE 
ate IN 1008 ees 


NOW! DOLE 


PASSION PLAY, with copietoneed conductor 
and ae travel bureau, Lester K. Weleh, 
| Iton Street, N.W., Washington, 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
wee oy yo gs reliable company noted for 
pa service. All subjects. Free 
ditorial vaeport. eneeeecee 8 also invited 2, 
ons, 


Pe c snare Tt lor Free 
Booklet. Vantage. Press, 120 wt 32" New 


PRPS S Se cee eee eeessesesesessesessy 
CHARTERS OF FREEDOM 
A Must Fer All Educa fice, 
Home. Parchment Facsimile ‘Repreductions— 
Actual Size Suitable for Framing 
eclaration s Independence 

: Bill of Ri 

* 4 sheets o' "Constitution 

* Lineoin’s Gettysburg Address 

Complete set $1.00 postpaid 

Quantity Rates on Request 
BOULEVARD NEWS = Si,Slac' Sa. nv 


Runnenncccnsenssesecenenss 


EUROPE 


oy! 1960 conducted tours via ship and air: 
-63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 
31398. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 
June and early July departures. Write directly to: 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated peestouees tell how 


2222S 
Se 


50 BIG 7x9” 
FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 
reg. $2.50 value 
Only $1.00 ppd. 


Beautiful reproductions on fine paper of famous paint- 
ines of ‘> Animals, Children, Place: 


proved and Used ra 
c g's | BOOKL 
The picture size is 54% x 


for $1.00. Send fer our 1988-1 yr F-. with 1600 
miniature illustrations only 35¢. 
oon. NI2 
Maiden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures Inc. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 


sive circle tours: 
GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
STANDARD, 40 - ad in Europe, 12 coun- 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Evrope, 
tries with Greece 


All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round - -trip steamship pass- 
age; air passage also available. European trans- 
portation via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord 
steamers, Excellent hotels and meals, sightsee- 
ing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 
Frequent departures from May through August. 


oes FO. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ————e 
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and ROY NAYLOR, Washington, D.C. 





Editors Vetthook 


N Columbia, South Carolina, 
| the new A. C. Flora High 

School—a campus-type school 
with eight buildings on 50 acres— 
will be dedicated this spring. 

It could have been called the 
Forest Drive School or P.S. 46. It 
could have been named for a pres- 
ident of the United States or for 
a poet. It could have been given 
a bizarre name—Shoulderblade or 
Kingdom Come School. But with 
all due respect to the many fine 
schools named for streets and num- 
bers and presidents and poets and 
whimsey, does not the new Colum- 
bia building have a far more ap- 
propriate appellation? 

In Columbia, Dr. Flora served 
for 14 years as elementary and sec- 
ondary principal, and then for 23 
as school superintendent. South 
Carolina state director for a dozen 
years, NEA president in 1943, he 
has been chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Trustees since 1948. 

In honoring Dr. Flora, the 
school board is following its policy 
of naming new buildings for 
teachers, administrators, and board 
members who have served Colum- 
bia children with exceptional de- 
votion. 


Lasr February, the Susan B. An- 
thony Junior High School in Min- 
neapolis was dedicated on the 139th 
anniversary of Miss Anthony’s 
birth. President Eisenhower, in a 
telegram to Superintendent Rufus 
A. Putnam, said: “Her brave words, 
‘Failure is impossible,’ might well 
serve as a motto for the students 
and faculty.” 

Appropriately, a school in her 
home town in Rochester, New 
York, also memorializes her name. 
In assembly programs, pupils pre- 
sent skits depicting episodes in the 
life of this teacher-crusader. Sixth- 
graders each year visit the Susan 
B. Anthony House. Through these 
and other activities, the children 
learn not only about Miss Anthony 
but about schools of her times. 
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Teachers may be interested in 
this phase of her teaching career: 
In her day, women were allowed 
to pay dues to their professional 
associations but not permitted to 
speak. If they had something on 
their minds, they could write it to 
be read aloud by a gentleman edu- 
cator. 

Then in 1853, at the New York 
state teachers meeting, where the 
men were discussing “why the pro- 
fession of teacher is less respected 
than that of lawyer, doctor, or 
minister,” a woman’s voice asked 
to speak to the question. 

Every head turned to see the first 
woman who dared to speak out at 
a teachers’ convention. With hands 
clasped to hide their shaking, she 
stood for half an hour while the 
men angrily debated and finally, by 
a small majority, voted to allow her 
to speak. 

“Do you not see,” asked Susan B. 
Anthony, once she had gained the 
floor, “that so long as society says 
‘woman has not brains enough to 
be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, 
but has plenty to be a teacher,’ 
every man of you who condescends 
to teach tacitly admits before all 
Israel and the sun that he has no 
more brains than a woman?” 

Next day, fired by Miss Anth- 
ony’s audacity, women teachers in- 
troduced resolutions asking for the 
right to share in all the privileges 
and deliberations of the association, 
and that action be taken to in- 
crease salaries of “female teachers,” 
at that time generally one-fourth 
those paid to men. A first blow for 
equal rights for women in the teach- 
ing profession had been struck. 


Do students at the Albert G. 
Lane Technical High School in 
Chicago know the story of the edu- 
cator for whom their school was 
named? 

Mr. Lane was superintendent of 
the Chicago city schools from 1891 
to 1898. At the time of the Chicago 
fire in 1871, he was superintendent 


of the Cook County schools, and 
responsible for a sizable school 
fund. The bank in which it was de- 
posited failed, in the financial 
panic following the fire. 

Though in no way responsible 
for this catastrophe and though 
not legally compelled to restore 
the fund to the county, Mr. Lane 
felt morally obligated to do so. 
The repayment, out of his salary, 
took nearly 20 years; with interest, 
the debt amounted to $45,000. 

A colleague who saw him on the 
day the final dollar was paid re- 
called, “I shall never forget the 
kind of glory that enveloped him 
as he said with the utmost inten- 
sity, ‘I have paid the last dollar.’ ” 

Like Dr. Flora, Mr. Lane held 
almost every position of responsi- 
bility the National Education As- 
sociation could offer him. His con- 
temporaries said that he “carried 
the NEA upon his heart.” 

Albert Lane was a leader whose 
name any school might proudly 
bear, but the tribute is only partial 
unless students know the story of 
his leadership and integrity. 


Ix Valparaiso, Indiana, last 
month during American Education 
Week, the new Memorial Elemen- 
tary School building was dedicated. 
At the suggestion of a community 
group, it was named in honor of 
“those teachers who have given a 
lifetime of outstanding leadership 
and inspiration to the children of 
this community.” 


As new buildings mushroom 
over the country, school boards 
might well consider naming more 
schools in honor of educators—and 
not only for those who have 
achieved national fame, but also 
for the unsung teachers who have 
influenced generations of citizens 
of the local community. 
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Eaves, Ropert W. Ready for high adven 
ture .... 
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Economic outlook for education (WALTER 
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Editorials 
Christmas greeting (W. W. Esuetman).. 
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American and European education—why 
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Soviets are criticizing ‘their schools (Ricx- 
ARD RENFIELD) sks 

Educational expenses and your federal in- 
come tax (Martua LL, Ware).... 
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National policy and the financing of 
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Effective modern education as the educator 
sees it (Jonn H. Fiscuenr)...... 


Liffective modern education as the layman 

sees it (Erwin F. Canuam)..... esere 

86th Congress (J. I. Mc CasKILL)................ 
Elementary education 

American schools surprised us (HELEN 


and Donatp G. Mac Rag) 
Are we educating for — (Law- 
RENCE S. Kusie) 


Atmosphere for learning “(Ropert 
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—Bridge of feel: ings ‘(Wiitiam G. Ho zs- 
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—Bright child in the elementary “classroom 
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—Busy as a_ classroom 
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-Comment on Dr, 
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Science; Social studies 
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Experimenta mathematics (HELEN vi Gar- 


t sheet _on the Murray-Metcalf bill...... 
Grouping in the senior high 
serena (with Maurice AHRENS).. 2 
FARNSWORTH, . We’re ae brain- 
Federal legislation 
—Box score on the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (LAWRENCE G. Deatuicx).... 
Can America afford better schools?..... 
Cc ongressmen want your letters (Lez Met- 
-Economic outlook for education “(WwW ALTER 
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86th Congress (J. L. Mc CaskILt)........ 
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-New federal 
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and the financing of the 
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Ivan W. Jump from sixth to 


Flexible college curriculums (CHARLES C. 


Flint strikes fire (FRANK I. 
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FLOWERS, Joun G. 
educ: ation (with 
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Gifted 
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(Gren E. Rostnson and Everyn S 


Brancut) 
What every town should know 
See also Parent-teacher relationships 
Public schools through grade 14 (Huca G 
Price) ~ : 
Public schools, Tribute to. 
-American schools surprised us 
and Donaup G. Mac Rae) 
Our public schools........... 
—Project mercury—project public schools. 
Puruias, E. V. Woods, streams, and un- 
obstructed sky 
Pupils report in their own 
and EvGenia Teer) 
PurRce.t, Cart. Camera in the classroom 
Putting our best minds forward (Caries 
E. Bisa) 
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way (Dwicut 
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teaching opens 
Rocers) 


Quality 
world (Lots V. 
Questions and answers 


Ja 74, F 78, 


O 55 
D 21 
D 21 
D 19 
D 22 
D 15 
D 25 
Ap 23 
D 21 
.§ 7 
My 40 
. My 54 
Ap 46 
N 652 
Oo 18 
N 654 
D 10 
Mr 29 
N 82 
My 39 
F 50 
a “ 
. Ap 24 
F 19 
. Ap 45 
. Ap 27 
F 51 
i. ae 
.D 87 
Ap 59 
My 45 
Ja 10 
S 7 
Mr 50 
F 53 
N 25 
Ja 64 
oO 7 
My 26 
oO 35 
Ap 18 
ie 
D 10 
_N 59 
~—ve @& 
57 

My 47 
—- we 
D 384 
Ja 69 
Mr 388 
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Question of ethics (NEA ComMITTEE on 











PROFESSIONAL ETHICS) .......2.....00--ceccose My 
Questions for parents (MILDRED FOWLER)... D 
Quiet child (ALan L, Dopp).................. -§ 

R 
Race, Joun W. From work experience 
ne DS 
Ramsey, Curtis P, Comment on Dr. Ku- 

bie’ 1) SOI, chctennes <stn socignnealiipiaticniaecnts a 
Ranches in the Rockies (Paut H. Kinsex) 
RAvuBINGER, Freperick M. Nationwide 

testing program (with Ropert L,. 

Ese) : <vehineaedennaiel 
Reading 
—See Books and reading 
Ready for high adventure (Ropert W. 

eR BS are ar Ee Ap 
Recess.......... nesese Ja 79, F 78, Mr 79, ip 

My 63, S 61, O 79, N 79, D 63 
Recreation 
—See Health education 
Redefinition of education (Marcaret 

Meap) ee Oo 
Remedial work in the elementary “school 

(Samuet A. Kirk) .O 
RenFietp, Ricuarp. Soviets are criticizing 

their schools ae 
Report cards 
—Administrative plans that help (Mere B. 

KarNeEs) one sm antes ene oO 
—Autos, report cards, ‘and “safety (Mar- 

Smart, O. Dawe, Ja.) vocececceniincr Ss 
—Case of multiple person ality (Orvat G. 

} RRR at Ragen D 
—Clerical burden of reporting (THEoporE 

J. Gary) D 
—Danger—handle with care (WILLIAM 2 

KVARACEUS) a i iets aie a 
—Improving reporting techniques (Louvigz 

Ss ROMP) - Secun ae 
—Parent-teacher conference (Louis Ro- 

MANO, Dorotny Lasker, J. P. 

Causey, Ovessa C. Ama, Lucite 

Gray, Harriett Kontnrx, Tuomas 

P. Mc CaLutin, Puyiits C. Parsons, 

and CaRMA RicuMonp) inet D 

—Pupils report in their own way (Dwicut 

te ee) D 

—Questions for Parents (M1_prep Fow.er) D 
-Reporting to parents—why? what? how? 

(WittiaM M. ALEXANDER)....... ; - 
—Teachers’ trading post.. pbs Mr 
~—-Two report cards are better than one 

(Ropert E. Gitetman) . Mr 
—We abolished grades (Vera E. Matnews) D 
Reporting to parents—why? what? how? 

(Witiram M. ALEXANDER) D 
Retired teachers 

-See Teacher welfare 
Retirement (Bexnice Ranpatt AnGELico).... My 
Reynoips, L. C. Public aduit school (with 

Harky R. Ho-mpraker, Jr.)..... — 
Rick, Warner. Importance of subject 

matter secatrhienetebitiaoe Ap 
RicuMonp, Carma. Parent-teacher confer- 

ence (with OTrHers) D 
Right child in the right classroom (Mary 

Jane Loomis) ... =e <a 
Ritey, Vircinta. Educational ‘secretary D 
Ritter, Ep. I love teaching children Ss 
Roserts, Atvin. Every tour is a grand tour F 
Rosertson, Cuartes M. You can be an 

art collector . . ee 
Rosinson, Gren E. What does PR mean 

to the teacher? (with Evetyn S 

Biancut) Ap 
Rocers, Lois. St. Louis: NEA convention 

(with Ruta Stout) m My 
Quality teaching opens windows on the 

world Ja 
Romano, Louis. Parent-teacher conference 

(with OTHERS) ........ cchaebaclisaiaiy 
Roper, Exrmo. Lightly traveled road to 

wisdom Ap 
Rural education 

Co-operative approach to AV _ service 
(Dorotny J. Bennett) , . My 
Fewer, bigger, better (Jounn G. Suuttz).. N 
—Marie R. (Manvex Srrone).... Oo 
—Trees for tomorrow (G. W. Bannerman) Ap 
—What about the small high school? 

(Merrie R. Sumprtion) . Mr 
Safety and science in the elementary school 

(Wittarp J. Jaconson) Ja 
Safety education 
—Adventures in science.. Ap 
—Autos, report cards, and safety (Mar- 

suatt O. Dontey, Jr.) $s 

Safety and_ science in the elementary 
school (Wittarp J. Jacorson) Ja 
School-safety check list (Nationan Com- 

MISSION ON Sarety Epvucation) 

S 60, O 32, N 7, D 
Welcome to our school F 
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St. Louis cracker barrel (Ersize H. Ditton) O 6 
St. Louis convention (Rutu Stout, HENry 
. Karser, Cartes Maik, and _ 
Joun W. GarDNER)...........----- Ss 10 
Sarason, Seymour B. Test anxiety.. ~N 26 
Sasscer, Harrison. , New federal programs 
promote testing and guidance.............. Ja 29 
Save time and teach better (Winutas Ss. 
EEE Ey 
Scholarships 
= ae on the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (Lawrence G. Dertuick) S 37 
—Local associations are helping future 
teachers ......... TT 
School boards { 
—See Boards of education 
School buildings . 
—Fewer, bigger, better (Joun G. Scuuttz) N- 10 
School collections (CaTHariInE M. Wi- ; 
LIAMS)  2.-2-ccne--enoeeenconcerecceccooccccnesss-corscnese Ap 58 
School publications (CLARENCE Hrnes).......... Mr 39 
School resources, Use of 
—Tools for teachers (AmerIcAN AsSOCIA- 
TION oF ScHoot ApMINISTRATORS).... D 51 
School-safety check list (Nationat Com- 
MISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION 
S 60, O 32,N7, D_ 60 
lett | CURR iccctiencend Oo 7 
School-to-school telephone system (Doxorny 
RE. ERSTE Ap 63 
Science 
—Project Mercury (Jane N. Marsnatt)....S 382 
—Science teaching today— grades 7-12 
(Marcaret J. Mc Krpsen)...........-... O 57 
—Adventures in science ..... Ap 51 
—Science K-12 (Donato G. DECKER)... Ap 10 
—Museums are for learning (RAYMOND 
ES a eS Sees Ja 64 
—Our do-it-yourself museum (EpwarpD M. 
Vopicka and Martin Mc Lean, Jr.) Ap 39 
—Our solar system (VirGINIA WARREN)...... 32 
—Safety and science in the elementary rs 
school (WiLLarD J. Jacospson)............ Ja 53 
—Some workshops that have worked (Hazer 
A. Lewis and OTHERS)............----.------- . My 20 
—STAR awards for 1960 ‘(Ropert H. 
CARLETON)... . My 7 
Scupper, Haze J. ‘Staff ‘organizes “for in- 
service education .... My 26 
Sea-going student farmers “7. - Cox}... 3 
Secondary education 
—Advanced placement site Becca 
Howe 





—Alaska eccccasesccccccscceseccccocesesssscesses © enccceoosecossececes 
—Autos, report cards, and safety (Mar- 
sHALL O. Downtey, Jr.). 
—Are we educating for maturity? (Law- 
RENCE S. KusBie)...... a 
—Comment on Dr. Kubie’s “article (Curtis 
P. Ramsey) = Ja 
—Conant recommendations ‘Games B. Co- 
NANT) : . Mr 
—Double exposure in “education ‘(Wintras 
Russet, HocHMAN) ...... eR 
My 





—Experimental mathematics (Hetex L. 
GarsTENS) 
—In the secondary school (Jaci K Ww. “Bircn 
and Rospert L. ErpMan) 
—Invitation to learning (R. 
pT a eterna 
location: filming the Conant report 
(Agtuur D. Monrsz)...........--..........---- 
—On your mark... get set... Q0............ 
—Outstanding fictio yn for college- bound stu- 
a 
—Slow_ learner—an 
DURE) on. 
—Teen-age marriage 
BERGER) 
—UNICEF in classr oom and community 
Cian “aeee) ....... My 
—What <z*out the small high | “school? 
(Me.ce R. Sumption)........... . Mr 
—See also Art education; Big-city te: aching; 
Business education; Discipline; Eng- 
lish; Groupin Public relations; 
Mathematics; N Shods, Teaching; Sci- 
ence; Social studies; Vocational edu- 
cation 
Suayon, Rosert Lewis. wisi the debate 
SF ee * 
Self-discipline is the best disc 
ToRIA WaGNER) 
Self-evaluation increases the learning tempo 
te ee N 
MartHa. My paths to personal 
growth SE PEC EE oe My 
Scuuttz, Joun G. Fewer, bigger, better...... N 
Suutts, J. Hervey. Some workshops that 
have worked (with OtHers)................ My 
Significance of -~ eid Green (RANDALL 
Waatey) . . Ap 
Surzpcevicu, ELena M. ‘Teacher ‘and. com- 
municable disease .......... oO 
learner — an overview “(Liovp” “M. 
Dunn) > 
Sita, Beataice S. This is substituting... 
Situ, Pavut E. Cultural values of East 
NUN ech cdsscsststecsenicoe ncn aces Oo 
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CRED cxcccms aaniuae puuanigeasdaieesienk ae 
Social studies 
—Alaska ..... ee . Ap 
—5v0th star 
—History of a personal triumph (Maxine 
1HRER) ..... My 
-Language of maps “and. “globes | (GERTRUDE 
Mppme nee REN Sie ee N 
—NEA seminars on government (R1icHarD 
Fij IIIIY  ninnctscnsichaipsmcsinnnonainiiet Mr 
—Social studies in California (Jay Davis 
RII sis ccccasepipshetedncscaternsiccesessocenioestcns Ap 
Social studies in Californ “Cay, “Davis 
ae a aes Ap 
Some approaches _ ‘to mathematics concepts 
(E. GLenapiIne Grs)............ a 
Some NEA high lights of 1959......... D 
Soviets are criticizing their schools y (Rice 
ARD RENFIELD) ......... Todgdidakiipicipandbin: ae 
Speech education 
-Improving the penne child's nents peed 
BARA K. THompson)....... 
Sprecier, Cuarrtes G. Hard educa 
St. Louis: NEA convention (RutH Stout 
ce RENE es ee My 
Staff organizes for inservice education 
cS | |) ee My 
Standards for NEA membership? (LuciILLe 
0 eRe ee F 
STAR awards for 1960 encase H. Cartre- 
REE Re ye eee es My 
State associations — 
—See Affiliated state associations 
Sticker, Rut. In school days................-... D 
Stites, Linptey J. New roads to certifi- 
CRENOEE, eitasisinrcnccwes pein a Ap 


Our responsibility for leader- 


Strout, Rutu. 
ship 





—St. Louis convention 

—St. Louis: NEA convention (with Lois 
| aE GE ee | 

STRATEMEYER, Fiorence B. Conversation 


on teacher education (with Joun G 











Fiowers and Haroip J. Crapp)........ N 
Stronc, Manver. Marie R.. scene 
Standardized tests (ArTHUR E. “TRAXLER)... . 
Student NEA (Ricwarp M. CarriGAn)........ Oo 
Sve.tz, Ben A. How many? how much?...... F 
Sumption, Mertz R. What about the small 

C0 CS eee Mr 
Symbol of pride and of faith cromsaniee - 

Came)  ......:. . Mr 
Tailor your TV programs (Lee Dvupek)........ Mr 
Teacher and communicable disease (ELENA 

OS ee eee 
Teacher education 

—American and European programs (Mor- 

ee EERE Ap 
—America’s design for good teacher prep- 

aration (L. D. HasKew)... Ap 
—Certification and _ reciprocity (Wituram 

RR ee ae Ap 
—Conversation on teacher education (Har- 

otp L. Crape, Joun G. Flowers, and 

Fiorence B. StRaATEMEYER).. N 
—Importance of ee matter (Wanxen 

Rice) ... canetibehdiahiens Ap 
—tLocal associations are helping “future 

III scnsssnceacixcnazgnnicterenipecehpepsiniensstenny Ap 
—Merely training in pedagogy (James D. 

FE Ap 
—Minnesota’s handbook for teachers Gama 

MAE APPLEGATE) ssatiduta’ ae 

-NEA materials on teacher education.......... Ap 
-New roads to certification (Linptey J. 
AES AGE I SAE? Ap 
Significance of Bowling Green (RANDALL 
fo. Pee Ap 
-Teacher preparation for aamepenaene 
schools (Francis ParKMAN)... Ap 
Too much method in education? “(Ager 
A. HAnson) ........- anaes Ap 
Toward better teaching. we N 
—W So | preparation? (Warren 
Teacher fatigue (CHARLES - A. “Bucner). Sciaceal “D 
Teacher health 
—Diet <y nutrition (Witt1amM CrEsweELt, 

SS Re eee 

ee eyes “(Wituam. W. Botton, 
Teacher and communicable disease (ELENA 

_& oS: eae 
—Teacher fatigue (CHartes Bucuer).......... D 
Teacher load 
—Clerical burden of rep: ine phnceersanmeen 

. Gary) aed 
—Toward better teaching. 

—What every town should know.......... 
Teacher makes the difference (Jutta Weper 

Gorpon ) a 
Teacher- politician. (NEA Citizensuie Com- 

| TR Ja 6, F 5, 

Mr 5, Ap 5, My 6, er O 5, N 5, D 
Teacher preparation for independent schools 

rN ae se J) eae 
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Teacher-pupil relationships 
Bridge of feelings (Witt1am G. Ho ttis- 
.) 





ES Eee eee 
—Danger—h indie with care CWesasant - 
KvaRACEUS) .. .D 
—Editor’s notebook (MiLprep S. FENNER).... S 
—Power of Miss Brewer (Evetyn D. Ap- 
LERBLUM)) ..............- oO 
—Pupils report in their own way  (Dwicur 
and EvGenia TEEL)......... eS 
—Quiet child (Avan L. Dopp) 0000000... Ss 
—See also Discipline; Element: ary education; 
Higher education; Secondary educa 
tion 
Teacher recruitment 
—Conditions of work for college faculty 
and administrators (T. C. Crark)...... O 
~—Editor’s notebook (Mitprep S. Fenner).. Ja 
—Placement services of state education as- 
sociations (JaMes C. Nicnorson)...... Ap 
—Student NEA (Ricnarp M. Carrigan)... O 
-What’s happening to city-school salaries? 
(Hazet Davis) »© 





Teacher supply and demand 
—Placement services of state education as- 





sociations (James C. NicHoson)...... Ap 
—What every town should know.................... 
—Who will staff the ae (Ray C 
Mavt) aeidake eoaeie 
-See also Teacher recruitment. 
Teacher, Tribute to 
—Atmosphere for learning (Rosert L,. 
ea ea Hear 
-Busy as a classroom teacher (Jane Pri- 
WER) sisSauanpaaieniiaeaini Mr 
—Editor’s notebook ‘(Mitpxep § 'S. FeNnNeER).. D 
—Hilda Maehling retires from staft (Wi1- 
eS eS ) ee D 
—I love teaching children (Ep Ritter) — 
—Marie R. (MaNveEL StTrRONG)...... Oo 


—Presque Isle principal (Mary Woopman) N 
—They work and they learn (H. E. Puirsy) My 
—Tribute to a teacher who turned learning 


into an adventure (Lee A. Duv- 

BRIDGE) ..... SSS 
—Wear the mantle Proudly” WwW. J. Mc 

LAUGHLIN) ...... ES 


Teacher welfare 
—Ambridge and West Haven cases To 
ARD S. Bretscu and JosepH MANCR).. 
—Conditions of work for college faculty = eg 
administrators (T. C. Crark)............ 
—86th Congress (J. L. Mc Caskitr).... 
—Hom s for education’s senior citizens..... 
—Natic nal policy and the financing of the 
public schools (Epucationat Pot- 
TCIBS COMMISSION)  .—--cnnoseoosecenseoreasne 
—New probe into ee ontitens (KEn- 
NETH R. Brown)... Ap 
—Toward better teaching. 
—Who bss the Pes mee, teacher? (HENRY 
UTLER, Jr. and Ropert H. Wy- 








ATT) 
—yYour mental health ( " 
—See also Teacher health; "eae sal- 





aries 
Teacher's eyes (WitttamM W. Botton, 


Teachers’ salaries 
—Educational expenses and yout federal 
income tax (MartHa L. Ware).......... Ja 
—High quality in education (EpucaTIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION) .2..-.cc-ccececeeseeeee 
—National policy and the financing of the 
public schools (EDUCATIONAL PoLiciEs 
CoMMISSION) . 
Louis convention “Giexay J. Kaiser, 
Jr. and OrueErs)... - 
—Toward better teaching... ee 
—What every town should know..................-. 
—What’s happening to city-school salaries? 
ER Ee oO 
Teachers’ trading post......Ja 72, F 74, Mr 70, 
Ap 52, My 49, ‘Ss 53, O 52, N 67, D 
Teaching asa profession 
—Editor’s notebook (Mitprep S. FEnNeER) 


—St. 

































64, D 
—Growing edge (SterpHen M. Corey)............Mr 
—Ladder of professional om (Fern HH. 
Jacost) peatabanahobansibeatapinssens Sea 
-Toward better “teaching... ee N 
—Twe portraits (ArtHur F. Bruun). .D 
—Who wants to go back? (RicHar , 
ESOT Ja 
—You can’t pull teachers out of a hat.......... Ja 
—See also Professional ethics; Teacher, 
Tribute to 
Teaching career month—April 1959... .... Ap 
Teaching and research in the university 
( Dovucitas Brown and GeorGE 
WitraMs) ......... My 
Team approach to testing (Viv 
ee eee 
Tepesco, Puyiirs ReEyYNowps. Keeping 
oS Sea 7 
~—Light touch : _N 
TEEL, Dwicut and Eu GENIA. Pupils ‘report 
in their own way 
Teen-age marriage (MILDRED Snow- 
TIPUNIIED ciicdnnsscincninstncescimsmincecatanisnnesieitege’| 
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aca IID <span scnsensicnsdietnatiinmscanstionbcitiloni’ .@) 
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Tailor your TV programs (Lee DupeK) 
TV: = tool for teachers (Harotp E. 
WwW F 





















I hd aaa rinisint chnieencsalessacgosietipins 28 
—See also TV-radio spotlight 
Testing and evaluation 
How fit are our youth? (Pavut —- 
SICKER) ... ... Mr 26 
Interpreting test results “(HENRY T. Wi- 
RE scsinenitienitttindiannceucdsnbinsssnnasendiuanemee N 26 
Nationwide testing program (Rosert L. 
Epet and Frepertck M. Rausincer) N- 28 
New project On Gestimg..n........-...secsnsosesess N 22 
On your mark 6m... uu 
Self-evaluation increases the learning 
tempo (Lucire LinDBERG)................ _. 3 
Standardized tests (ARTHUR - 
; N 18 
and Jacos Epstetn)... a ae 
—Test anxiety (SEYMouR B. SaRASON)....... N26 
-What is effective evaluation? (H. Ger- 
THON MorGan) . -N 15 
Test anxiety (Seymour B. SARASON).. -N 26 
They work and they learn (H. E. Puiisy).. My 40 
30 departments strengthen NEA (Lyte W. 
ASHBY) saphahsareiadinenierenti’ a 
This is substituting (Beatrice S S. Smitn)...O 14 
Tuomas, R, Murray. Invitation to learning Mr 61 
Tuompson, Barsara K. Improving the 
young child’s speech.....................-.0..-- D 13 
Too much method in education? (Apet A. 
UI i scsi kadar eaticeia heiaseniibieane Ap 20 
Tools for teaching (AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS).............- , 61 
Toward better teaching.....................---c..--sesecesse 33 
Travel, NE 
Are you travel-wise? (Eva L. Cross)........ F 62 
—Every tour is a grand tour (ALVIN 
Roszats) ¥ 60 
Inside Africa 67 
-NEA seminars on government (RicHarD 
IL, NEUBERGER) ... Mr 63 
-NEA tours in capsule (EARL HENDERSON) F 64 
—NEA tours in 1960............----.-00---ssse+---seeeee 62 
—Ranches in the Rockies (Paut H. K1NsEL) F 66 
—World tour—southern route...............--...--. F 67 
TraAxLerR, ArTHUR E. Standardized tests.....N 18 
Trees for tomorrow (G. W. BANNERMAN).... Ap 49 
Trecitcas, Mary Jo. I’m for federal ston 
OTE: OE OUI asics cceencccineee Ja 67 
Tribute to the builders (Kart H. Berns).... Ap 52 
Tribute to a teacher who turned learning 
into adventure (Lee A. DuBripce).... Mr 21 
TuTTLe, Francis T. Gwidance in a small 
I I oc cette of 
TV: power tool for teachers (Harotp E. 
MO jeseichainicgtitatissanackiedisahionedionn 28 
TV-radio spotlight F 6, Mr 67, Ap 38, My 7 
Two portraits (ArtTHUR F. Bruuy)....:.... 2 @& 


Two report cards are better than one ssl 


ERT E. GITELMAN)............ . Mr 38 
Tyrer, Harry E. New Pasadena ‘story... | 14 
TYLER, Ratpx W. Conditions for effective 

EER S 47 
UNESCO 
—Cultural values of East and West (Paur 

B. Daren) ........ ' 10 
UNICEF in classroom and “community 

CRG EINE. sstiiartiinnstiinistceinnorsiioncs y 37 


U. S. administrators in the Soviet Union... D 388 


Uses and misuses of criticism aemnena H. 

eR Seni ee as O 35 
Viatt, WittiaM P. Certification and reci- 

IE ri cccecceesestcinpeicst ses ccna ipntencicataceseaed Ap 24 
Vision we shared (Saran C. CaLpweELt)........ Mr y 
Vocational education = 
—From work experience to Sophocles 

6 Oe eS ee ae My 15 

Sea-going student farmers (J. J. Cox)... F 22 


—Trees for tomorrow (G. W. BANNERMAN) Ap 49 
What's in a name? (Metvin L. Bartow) D_ 380 








Vopicka, Epwarp M. Our do-it-yourself 

museum (with Martin Mc Lean, 

OK, TE ey 
Vroman, Crype. ‘College-admis 

SS TLL Oa Ja 24 
Wacner, Victoria. Self-discipline is the 

RD SN os ci sei tanticcsedebencicceictnieiens O 42 
Ware, Martua L,. Educational expenses 

and your federal income tax saa 14 
Warren, Vircinia. Our solar system. 32 





We abolished grades (Vera E. MATHEWS)... D 25 
We here dedicate (A. C. tome j F 
CW. . 


Wear the mantle 
LAUGHLIN) 
Welcome to our school...... 
We're wasting mnnapeter Dawa L. Farns 
WORTH) 
Wuatey, RANDALL M. 
Bowling Green ... 
What about the small high ‘school? (MERte 


proudly 








IED , ccncestnscececernetermsststinns r 55 
What counselors can and cannot do (Karn 
r¥N G. Cook)............ sekenipeinenchigaey ae Gn 


What does PR mean to the teacher? (GLEN 
E. Ropinson and Evetyn S. B1- 
ANCHI) santbabebaiedbsins: 


What age town should know.......................... 
What .- ective evaluation? (H. GertTHON 

_, SR EEE SE Se 
What kind. "a help. for 


“the nsessenoad 

(Wiriiam C, Kvaraceus)...........--..-.-- 

What would your state get?.. nite 

What’s happening to city- school 
(Haze Davis) . 

What’s in a name? (MeEtvin L. 

Wuipp.e, GERTRUDE. 
and globes 

Who helps the aggrieved ‘teacher? (Henry 

Butter, Jr. and Rovert H. Wy- 

ATT) 

Who said simple arithmetic? ‘(H. C. Curis- 
TOFFERSON) ...... 

Who wants to go. ‘back? 
BAILEY) ........ 

Who will staff the colleges? (Ray "C. Maur) 

Why I like to teach adults......... 

Why preparation? 


Bar.Low).... 
Language of maps 


“(RICHARD "Pp. 


“(WALTER 


Wicren, Harotp E. TV: power tool for 
PB a ail lias eta 


WituHetms, Frep T. Grouping within the 
elementary classroom .. 

Wittett, Henry I. Interpreting test results 

WItLraMs, CatHarine M. School collections 

WILLIAMS, Grorce. Teaching and research 
in the university (with J. Dovcras 


eS pplinsappicanlaccompeiiehe 
WoopMan, Mary Presque Isle_ principal... 
Woops, Marcaret S. Creative dramatics...... 
Woods, streams, and unobstructed ated (E. 
7, Purwias) ie Snbioatetia 
World tour—southern route........ s 
Wrenn, C. Girsert. Guidance—an over- 
view ... eet a RE ORES 
Wyatt, Ropert H. Who helps the aggrieved 
teacher? (with Henry E,. Burtrer, 
Tr.) olde 


X, Y, Z 


Year-round school 

—Flint strikes fire (Frank J. Mantey). 

Yo-yo and a rabbit's foot 
|, REE OA HIE Te 

You can be an art collector (Curantes M. 
ROBERTSON ) ' 

You can’t pull good teachers out of a hat... 

Your mental health (R. H. Ferix). 

Your NEA headquarters building 


(Evizasetu W. 
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53 

D 30 
N_ 63 
F 50 
Ja 61 
Ja 55 
S 40 
O 62 
Ap 19 
F 28 
S 19 
N 25 
Ap 55 
. My 12 
N 54 
My 52 
. My 47 
- «67 
Ja 16 
50 

. Mr 50 
Mr 37 
-D 4 
.jJa 32 
_ i) 
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